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The Earthquake California has had another 
at Santa earthquake, but the loss of 
Barbara : ’ 

life has been small, and the 

property damage at Santa Barbara, con- 
siderable though it is, will be quickly re- 
paired. Losses and gains in the material 
sense are almost as hard to estimate as in 
the sphere of things intangible. Prestige, 
beauty, fashion, all have much to do with 
material values. Santa Barbara is one 
of the most beautiful resorts in the entire 
world, and those who are eagerly planning 
its reconstruction are doubtless perceiving 
that a large part of the monetary loss may 
be salvaged by making the place even more 
attractive than before, thus stimulating 
demand and advancing the level of real 
estate prices. Whatever may serve to 
make residents happier and visitors more 
delighted in living or sojourning at Santa 
Barbara, will bring more people of a desir- 
able kind, and will therefore enhance the 
material wealth that is concentrated in 
that neighborhood. High spirit, fertile 
imagination and technical skill may thus 
transform an apparent disaster into an 
actual benefit. 


- of | Some modern — earthquakes 
sife in elsewhere in the world have 
Disasters 


resulted in terrible loss of life. 
Our readers will find information on that 
subject in other pages of this issue of the 
RevIEW OF REvieEws. Santa Barbara was 
fortunate in this regard. It might be said 
that not enough people lost their lives in 
this great disaster to affect appreciably 
the comparative death-rate of Santa 
Barbara for the month of June, on the 
29th day of which the heaviest shocks were 
experienced. Within less than a_ week 


after the Santa Barbara occurrence, the 
collapse of a building in Boston, Mass., 
caused the death of four times as many 
people as the California earthquake. One 
might list a considerable number of dis- 
asters of the past few weeks or months in 
each of which the loss of life was far greater 
than that in Santa Barbara. Tornadoes, 
railroad wrecks, fires, marine disasters— 
the news agencies are particularly busy in 
collecting all such harrowing things to 
remind us that life always and everywhere 
is a great risk. 


Danger This is not to minimize the 
Chiefy visitation of earthquakes. 
in Cities 


They are always unpleasant, 
not to say alarming, even when the tremor 
is so slight as to do nothing more than stop 
the clock or rattle the windows. The 
principal hazard lies in the fact that people 
nowadays are living so largely in cities 
rather than in the open country. The 
magnitude of San Francisco’s calamity was 
due to fire following the seismic violence, 
rather than to the earthquake itself, and 
this was also true of Tokyo in 1923. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that the chance of 
disastrous earthquakes is confined to certain 
definite areas of the United States. We 
must call attention to an article in this 
number discussing what might happen to 
New York City in case of an earthquake. 
Let it be said at once that this article 
about New York was not improvised hastily 
after the Santa Barbara disaster in order to 
take journalistic advantage of a current 
topic. The article has a thoroughly scien- 
tific and studious background, and we had 
put it into type exactly a week before the 
news came from California. It may also 
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be worth while to observe that the facts 
and considerations presented in this article 
are not regarded as merely whimsical by 
hard-headed owners of skyscrapers in 
New York City. Earthquake insurance 
policies to the extent of many millions of 
dollars have been applied for within the 
past few weeks by the proprietors of some of 
the greatest structures of Manhattan Island. 


Possible The article in question (see 
Upheavals in page 189), in which the skillful 


pen of Mr. R. J. Walsh draws 
upon Dr. Jaggar’s vast resources of ex- 
perience and study, gives us so convenient 
and timely a summary of information about 
earthquakes, past and present, that it will 
do much to correct many misapprehensions. 
Thus it sharply reminds us that, even in 
the present year, earthquakes in the East 
have been numerous, although they have 
not happened to create disaster and panic 
in large cities. The eastern tremors were 
in the earlier months of the present year. 
On June 27 and 28, immediately before the 
Santa Barbara wreckage of June 29, there 
were alarming earthquakes in Montana, 
with very considerable aggregate damage to 
property, but no reported loss of life. We 
are publishing elsewhere a summary state- 
ment from Santa Barbara, showing what 
has happened and how splendidly the 
citizens of that community are rising to 
meet the emergency. The magnificent 
reconstruction of San Francisco after its 
great calamity of nineteen years ago has 
proved to be an inspiring example for the 
smaller city, where within less than a week 
arrangements were made for financing the 
work of reconstruction on plans that are to 
enhance the beauty of the place as well as 
to provide safeguards against future danger. 
Meanwhile some national advantages in 
the long run must accrue from the study 
of earthquakes that has been stimulated 
by recent occurrences. The Engineering- 
Economics Foundation, of which Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey is president, is an agency that has 
undertaken to carry on extensive research 
with a view to practical measures of protec- 
tion against earthquake disasters. Such an 
inquiry should have full encouragement 
and ample support. 


California. Qur advancement in the 
— 20th United States has been at very 
entury 


uneven rates in different 
periods, and can best be studied in the 
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history of particular States or regions. 
California had its romantic background 
in the Spanish period, and it made striking 
chapters of political and economic progress 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
after the Mexican War and the gold rush of 
1849-50. But the great achievements oi 
California, that give it the distinctive 
character that the State has now taken on, 
belong rather to this first quarter of the 
twentieth century. In 1900, only twenty- 
five years ago, California’s population was 
1,500,000; and now it is 4,000,000. It is 
the largest of our States in area next to 
Texas. Before the next census it will 
probably have taken rank as the sixth 
State in number of people, surpassing 
Michigan and Massachusetts, which have 
now the sixth and seventh places, and have 
each slightly more than 4,000,000. It is 
already the fifth State in estimated wealth, 
its total valuation amounting to perhaps 
sixteen billion dollars, which would indicate 
an average of twenty thousand dollars for 
every family group of five persons. The 
number of automobiles used in the State is 
almost equal to the number of such family 
groups. 


A State A great part of California is 
That Has mountainous, and such areas 
Achieved 


of course will never be closely 
inhabited; but the different elevations give 
variety and charm to climate as well as to 
products, and the mountains furnish un- 
failing supplies of water for irrigation and 
hydro-electric power. The great intelli- 
gence and energy of the people of California 
have utilized natural advantages in such a 
way as to furnish the most fascinating 
chapter of the story of American progress in 
the twentieth century that can be found 
between the two oceans. We are publishing 
elsewhere in this number several contribu- 
tions in text and pictures that set forth 
some phases of this distinctive character 
that belongs to California. That great 
State by no means considers itself finished 
or static; and it has further ambitious pro- 
grams as well as unbounded courage and 
aspiration. But, relatively to most other 
parts of the United States, California now 
stands for attainment. One finds there that 
certain ideals have been extensively worked 
out. California has two large cities; yet, 
upon the whole, it is a commonwealth de- 
voted to out-of-door pursuits, and many of 
its people are supported by the sales of 
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specialized products of farm and orchard. 
There has been speculation in California, and 
thousands of people have gone there with 
dreams of sudden wealth, some of which 
have been realized and most of which have 
failed. The lesson to the country is not 
that of riches gained by the individual in 
ruthless competition, although the first 
rush to California was that of the gold 
seekers three-quarters of a century ago. 
California of to-day is, rather, qualified to 
give instruction about comfort, intelli- 
gence, and refinement in the daily régime 
of life, and about the management of 
neighborhoods for the general good. 


Contrasts The difference between Ameri- 
— can farming and that of France 


and Western Europe in general 
is quite fundamental. The peasant farming 
of Europe is thrifty and humble, living 
contentedly on a low scale and catering 
principally to local markets. American 
farm life has always aimed at the enjoyment 
of the best educational and social oppotr- 
tunities, and has sought to meet the 
demands of a higher standard of living by 
selling cash crops for general—usually 
distant—markets. California represents 
these American farm ideals worked out to 
relatively successful conclusions. Except 
for the dairy products of Denmark, some 
horticultural specialties of Holland, and 
the beverages produced in the wine-growing 
districts of France, European farmers aim 
mostly to produce the bread and meat, the 
milk and poultry, the vegetables and fruit 
that they consume in their own neighbor- 
hoods. Asa rule they look no further than 
their own near-by market town. American 

















A CALIFORNIA ALMOND ORCHARD 
(INustrating the development of special products in 
that State) 
farmers, on the other hand, while seeking, 
in the main, to be self-sustaining as regards 
ordinary articles of food, have a tendency to 
specialize for the larger markets of the 

country or the world. 


sugeoning They have learned, on Ameri- 
ak can farms, how to use their 
Output 


soils to advantage and have 
been steadily gaining in the practical arts of 
agriculture. That is to say, they have been 
endeavoring to produce better varieties 
in larger quantities, with maintenance of 

















A FIELD OF ALFALFA, WITH FARM BUILDINGS IN THE BACKGROUND 
(Alfalfa is one of the most successful of California farm crops, the climate permitting a number of cuttings each year) 
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soil fertility. Hardly too much praise 
can be given to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, and the leaders in 
agricultural science in the different States, 
for their success in promoting agriculture 
on sound and scientific lines. But products 
destined for distribution to the larger 
markets of the world are subject to many 
commercial vicissitudes. To sell them suc- 
cessfully is no easy problem. In the indus- 
trial world, the large-scale production of 
factories long ago superseded small-scale 
production by local handicraftsmen,whether 
of textiles or shoes or implements. And the 
tendency of business has been to integrate 
processes and to expand quantity produc- 
tion, with improved selling and distributing 
methods. Agriculture, however, has con- 
tinued in the main to produce in small, 
independent units. Improved machinery 
can be used, and larger farms for certain 
specialized purposes are perhaps advan- 
tageous. But farming, upon the whole, 
remains a personal and family affair, resting 
upon the principle of ownership in tracts 
that can be cultivated by a single family 
with more or less additional help. 


The Problem Qn the side of production, 
——— this persistence of the average- 
arkets ; : : 

sized, independent farm is by 

no means obsolete. It has many ad- 
vantages, the best of which are not financial 
but civic and moral. The great trouble 
with agriculture has not been, therefore, 
on the side of production. Industry and 
intelligence may convert almost any farm 
into a bountiful garden, unless conditions 
of soil and climate are hopelessly bad. 
The real problem that has confronted 
our farmers for years has been that of 
finding steady and advantageous markets, 
so that, averaging good and bad crop years, 
the farm may yield a reasonable wage 
income for labor expended, with enough 
more to pay for upkeep of buildings and 
machinery, taxes, and a fair interest return 
upon a reasonable valuation of farm prop- 
erty. These problems of the market can- 
not be met by the ordinary farmer, because 
they are in their very nature problems that 
relate to supplies on the large scale rather 
than to the output of the individual. There 
are plenty of exceptions, but these are too 
obvious for discussion. It does not take 
much reading or thinking to arrive at the 
conclusion that neighbors ought somehow to 
find a way to unite their marketing efforts, 


in so far as they are producing some 
particular kind of commodity that moves 
out into the sphere of general consumption. 


Riseof | This would mean that they 
— must try to produce the same 
gencies 5 é 
kind. of apples, in order to 
give reliable and standard character to 
their commodity, and to create a reputation 
for it; and what is true of the apples of 
Washington and Oregon is true of the 
cheeses of Wisconsin or the white-face: 
steers of a ranching district of the South- 
west. Now it is evident that a region 
might become devoted to tobacco culture, 
as in a certain Connecticut county or one in 
Pennsylvania, or it might grow onions, or 
celery, or beans successfully, without re- 
sorting to the device of codperative societies. 
But experience has been showing us, in 
respect to a great variety of agricultural 
products, that it is worth while for farmers 
to try to build up agencies of their own for 
placing particular products upon national 
or world markets. This idea of codperative 
marketing is not new, but it has had an 
amazing expansion in successful practice 
during the past ten years. California has 
led the way, and the farmers of the entire 
country owe a debt of gratitude to the 
enterprise of the producers of that State. 


California More than half of the total 
Has Been agricultural production of Cali- 
the Leader Pt se: ‘ 
omnia is now marketed 
through associations organized and con- 
trolled by the farmers themselves. When 
one stops to remember that a large part of 
the remaining half is production for home 
and local consumption rather than for 
what may be called commercial markets, 
it becomes apparent at once how large a 
place the codperative movement has as- 
sumed in the life of the people of California. 
Farming is a way of living rather than a 
way of making money. But, in order to 
maintain a desirable mode of life, the 
vicissitudes of agriculture on the business 
side must be diminished as much as possible. 
The visitor to California who knows how 
to observe, and how to interpret what he 
sees, soon learns that codperative market- 
ing is valuable in the rural regions because 
it stabilizes the conditions of life. There is 
nothing that so frets and disturbs farm life 
in general as the problems of marketing, 
where the farmer must depend upon his 
own resources. To be relieved of those 
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baffling troubles by an association that is 
not only loyal, and zealous, but that is also 


capable and technically superior, is to’ 


find farm life transformed into something 
worth while. 


Mr. Mervit's We are publishing an article 
Article, and oy the nature and results of 
the Raisin ; : ; : 

this codperative movement in 
California, written at our instance by Mr. 
Ralph P. Merritt. The object of the article 
is not so much to show that codperation 
helps farmers to make money as it is to 
justifs the claim that coédperation enables 
farme s to live in contentment and main- 
tain ¢ high standard of civilization. Mr. 
Merri‘t, who has long been prominent in the 
administration of the University of Cali- 
fornia, for some years past has been at the 
head of two of the principal codperative 
business organizations of his State, promot- 
ing the success of the rice and the raisin 
industries. What one finds among the 
farmers who raise grapes, and whose local 
capital is Fresno, is a condition of security 
that makes possible pleasant homes, good 
schools, and all the advantages of modern 
life. The example of complete and success- 
ful codperation among the orange growers, 
which Mr. Merritt also describes, is much 
better known. The greater space given to 
the experience of the raisin growers is due to 
the fact that co6dperative organization in 
that field has within recent years won a com- 
plete victory over circumstances that would 
have brought overwhelming disaster to a 
great number of farmers and to an entire 
region if each grower, or each small group 
of growers, had been obliged to act inde- 
pendently in selling the products of their 
vineyards. 


vy National When these pages reach our 
operative readers, there will be in session 
Movement 


at Philadelphia the American 
Institute of Coéperation, continuing from 
July 20 to the middle of August. Its leaders 
include many prominent men and _ public 
officials interested broadly in agricultural 
marketing, and many others who have an 
Important relation to the handling of par- 
ticular commodities. The secretary of the 
Institute, Mr. Charles W. Holman, writes 
for this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
an article upon the Institute itself, and 
especially upon the recent amazing progress 
ol Iarm coéperation, that has made this 
Philadelphia summer gathering possible. 


T19 

















MR. RALPH P. MERRITT, OF CALIFORNIA 


(Mr. Merritt is one of the most prominent graduates of 
the University of California, of which he is now a regent 
after having been controller of its financial affairs for a 
number of years. After managing other large business 
enterprises, he was induced to assume active management 
first of the Rice Growers Association in 1921 and later of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. He was Food Admin. 
istrator for California during the war) 


Another article—the best of its kind ever 
published—deals with the principles in- 
volved in agricultural marketing and is 
written by Mr. Merton L. Corey, now of 
New York, but recently a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington, 
and formerly of Nebraska, who is legal 
adviser of leading codperative associations. 
No men in the country are better con- 
versant with the business conditions that 
affect agriculture than Mr. Holman and 
Mr. Corey. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jardine, who has returned after some 
weeks spent in a tour of inspection that took 
him to the Pacific Coast, has in recent 
speeches endorsed to the fullest extent the 
views expressed in these articles by Messrs. 
Merritt, Holman, and Corey. Unquestion- 
ably, the Government at Washington, under 
the present Administration, will do every- 
thing in its power to facilitate the associated 
activities of the farmers in their efforts to 
make the law of supply and demand work 
to the best advantage for consumers as 
well as for producers. 
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American Another contribution of espe- 
parse cial interest in this number re- 
lates to the completion of an 
undertaking that reflects great credit upon 
the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Lloyd 
S. Tenny summarizes for our readers the 
interesting story of the cotton standards, 
and the final adoption in the European 
markets—after long negotiations—of the 
American system of grading. Several suc- 
cessive steps of great importance have been 
taken for the protection of the cotton 
farmers of the South. On the side of pro- 
duction, as our readers are aware, the 
scientific experts have done everything in 
their power to improve the conditions in 
the fields, particularly as affected by the 
boll weevil. As regards marketing, the 
Government has provided for storage, and 
for negotiable warehouse receipts, on the 
basis of uniform official standards of 
grading. A large part of the American 
cotton crop,-however, goes to Europe; and 
it has been very desirable that our cotton 

















HON. MERTON L. COREY, WHO IS A LEADING 
AUTHORITY ON AGRICULTURAL CREDITS AND 
ORGANIZATION 


(Mr. Corey is a native of Nebraska, and as a lawyer was 
for some years general counsel for the Federal Land Bank 
at Omaha. More recently, under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, he has been a member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and in particular charge of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks. He has lately resigned, and is in New 
York as legal adviser of cooperative and agricultural 
associations) 


should be marketed abroad on the basis of 
American standards, rather than subjected 
to the uncertainties of reclassification at 
Liverpool, or Bremen, or elsewhere. As be- 
tween Washington and Liverpool, the ie- 
gotiations have been protracted and at times 
very difficult. Final steps that have been 
taken this summer have completed the full 
acceptance of American standards following 
an international conference held at Wash- 
ington several months ago. Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, whose work, under several secre- 
taries, at the head of the economic bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture has been 
of inestimable value to the country in many 
ways, returned in July from a trip to 
Europe, during which the last details of 
agreement were perfected. So American 
cotton grades are now the international 
standards. Mr. Tenny, who is the Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has also been concerned with these 
negotiations, and our readers, particularly 
in the South, will read his article with satis- 
faction. 


Wheat and Its Cotton and wheat are com- 
P _ modities the production and 
roduction . ° ae 

sale of which require official 
supervision, particularly as regards grades, 
warehousing, credits and transportation. 
They do not, however, lend themselves so 
obviously to those methods of coéperative 
marketing that are prevalent in California, 
as do many other products. To what ex- 
tent the speculative trading in cotton and 
wheat on the New York and Chicago ex- 
changes produces fluctuations in price that 
are harmful to agriculture is a question that 
is not susceptible of a simple answer. Upon 
the whole, we are inclined to think that 
wheat gambling disturbs orderly marketing 
and is therefore harmful to farmers, while 
also we are free to observe that it is an ex- 
tremely disreputable thing, and one that 
‘ought to be frowned upon by everybody en- 
gaged in legitimate business. To what ex- 
tent it can be successfully discouraged by law 
is quite another matter. There has been 
over-production of wheat on new lands, and 
it has been a mistaken policy to develop 
those wheat areas so rapidly. Not only 
have the wheat farmers of these new regions 
brought disappointment upon themselves, 
but they have greatly disturbed the better 
balanced agriculture of the older regions, 
where wheat takes its place in a proper rota- 
tion of crops. California deserves great 
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credit for having passed quickly through the 
wheat stage, and having attained its present 
status, with its highly specialized market 
products that add to the wealth of the 
country without breaking down the farming 
practices of older regions. 


Florida and Jn the light of California’s 
= ulure experience, the further de- 
Markets nae a 

velopment of Florida’s pro- 
duction will be observed with keen interest. 

Almost everything (except wheat and cer- 

tain other cereals and grasses) can be grown 

advantageously in this marvelous peninsula. 

The enthusiasm that is now going into the 

development of Florida, however, must not 

blind the leaders of that State to the need 
of planning with all possible foresight for 
the marketing of products. There are now 
considerably more than twice as many 
orange trees of bearing age in Florida as 
there were five years ago; and it is estimated 
that five years hence the orange crop will 
be twice as large as that of the present year. 
Florida has already passed California in 
this matter of citrus fruits. But the Amer- 
ican appetite for oranges will always easily 
absorb all that California can produce, the 
citrus areas being strictly limited by condi- 
tions of soil and climate. Florida’s citrus 
lands are relatively very extensive. Mr. 

Merritt shows, in the case of raisins, how 

greatly the market for a particular commod- 

ity can be developed by business methods. 

Pacific Coast prunes, figs, and various 

‘other commodities handled coéperatively, 
are likely not only to hold their own but to 
find increasing demand. Florida, on the 
other hand, may be in some danger of 
developing production more rapidly than 
shipping and marketing facilities are avail- 
able. Foresight can avert such misfortunes. 


Pay sg California carries on an in- 
ets Pace for ae : 
Florida tensive agriculture that suc- 


ceeds in supporting very high 
valuations for orchards and vineyards, and 
for lands devoted to various garden and 
field crops. Vast stretches of neglected 
and undeveloped Florida lands have been 
held at absurdly low prices, in view of 
what they could be made to produce. 
The present Florida boom has taken the 
form of a general discovery of the inherent 
value of these lands for purposes of produc- 
tion. Real estate for farm purposes has 
advanced rapidly, and it now becomes de- 
sirable to remember that these new land 

















HON. L. M. RHODES, OF FLORIDA 


(Mr. Rhodes is Commissioner of the Florida State 

Marketing Bureau, which is a division of the Florida 

Department of Agriculture. He is one of the members 

and speakers attending the Philadelphia Conference on 

Cooperation. As Commissioner, he is constantly engaged 

in promoting codperation and improved marketing in 
every part of Florida) 


prices can be maintained and further in- 
creased only if marketing problems are 
handled as ably and courageously as in Cali- 
fornia. California’s success is expressed in 
terms of pleasant homes, universal flower 
gardens, happy families, good society, de- 
lightful rural schools, good roads, with auto- 
mobiles for everybody. There are newspa- 
pers, magazines, and books everywhere. The 
prevalent life in California country dis- 
tricts has no apologies to make to the people 
who dwell in cities. Florida’s real success, 
henceforth, must in like manner be mea- 
sured by its results in the creation of homes 
and communities. Meanwhile, Florida, 
like California, has a tremendous asset in 
the appeal it makes to visitors. The more 
prosperous and populous the Northern 
States are, the greater will be the winter 
exodus to Florida, California, and other 
parts of our warm southern zone. The 
annual influx of visitors to resort regions 
like Florida and California means a large 
consumption of local food products that 
would otherwise have to be marketed at 
a distance. Florida is taking high rank 
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among States that benefit by codperative 
handling of special crops, but it should aim 
to rank second only to California and ulti- 
mately—say ten years hence—to stand first. 


Respect Certain writers, recently sum- 
P sade ming up the wayward and 
residency ; : : 
perilous tendencies of America 
in our day, have cited among other bad 
symptoms the widespread adulation of our 
successive Presidents. We are accused as a 
nation of showing toward the Chief Execu- 
tive and his family the same sort of defer- 
ence that royalty receives in European 
countries. The Presidency is an office of 
immense responsibility, and our Presidents 
are far too busy with the unending prob- 
lems of State that confront them to cultivate 
self-conceit or to pose before the public in a 
spirit of vanity. It is greatly to the credit of 
the American people that they like to think 
well of the nation’s head, and it is also to the 
credit of the press that it has become so 
happily emancipated from narrow prejudice 


and ugly partizanship. In its general treat- 
ment of high officials, and particularly in 
its habitual treatment of the Presidency with 
great respect, the press is setting a good 
example. President Coolidge lacks the 
amazing versatility of such a predecessor as 
Roosevelt; and he makes no claim to the 
kind of intellectual and literary distinction 
that Mr. Wilson brought to the White 
House. Neither has he the rare urbanity of 
manner and personal charm that charac- 
terized Mr. Harding beyond almost any 
other public man of our generation. But 
the American people like variety and do not 
wish one President to be more or less an 
imitation of another; nor have they any 
fixed conception of the Presidency as a 
conventional office to be filled in one par- 
ticular manner. 


Mr. Coolidge There is no question at all as 
gy Si to the popularity of President 

‘ Coolidge. Neither is it to be 
disputed that this popularity has been 
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A PICTURE OF WHITE COURT, THE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT AT SWAMPSCOTT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, TAKEN FROM THE AIR 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE, AT SWAMPSCOTT, HAVE THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
MR. KELLOGG, AS A GUEST 


steadily growing in all sections of the 
country and among all classes of citizens. 
The daily prominence of the President in 
the newspapers of the entire country is due 
in large part to the way in which the busi- 
ness of daily journalism is organized and 
conducted. The Presidency has become the 
central point for the collection and dis- 
tribution of news having a national and 
international character. The President, 
under the Constitution, directs our foreign 
policies; and, when questions come up 
about Mexico or China, as during the past 
month, the Chief Executive is sure to be 
brought into the picture. Domestic policies 
also are under discussion even when Con- 
gress is not in session; and the newspaper 
men who manage to attach themselves to 
the executive offices are quite sure to have 
things to tell the public. For the period 
during which he is in office, an American 
President is so much more important than 
any European king that there is no basis 
for comparison. To fail, therefore, in defer- 
ence to the President would be to inflict 
harm upon the country itself. On the other 
hand, to give the President full confidence 


and encouragement is to strengthen his 
hands and thereby to steady the movements 
of the Ship of State. 


Busy Days Although supposed to be on 
Pte scop Vacation at Swampscott, on 
the Massachusetts coast, 

President Coolidge has kept his attention 
fixed upon the main issue of public business. 
Relieved as he is of many of the minor 
details that take up his time in Washington, 
and also freed from the pressure of count- 
less visitors, he is doubtless able to fix his 
mind in more concentrated fashion upon the 
larger subjects than if he were at the 
national Capital. He began his summer 
experiences at Swampscott on June 24. His 
last utterances at Washington had em- 
phasized his policy of economy and tax 
reduction. He found himself at once in the 
atmosphere of Massachusetts politics, where 
his friend and campaign manager, Senator 
Butler, must face the voters at the polls in 
November of next year. Ex-Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), whose seat Mr. Butler had secured, 
will run against him, and the result will 
be regarded, to some extent, as a test of 
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President Coolidge’s strength in his own 
State. The President’s firm stand against 
tariff revision will doubtless have its bearing 
upon the campaign in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. His prompt resentment of cer- 
tain official suggestions from Europe, to the 
effect that we will have to cut down our 
tariff rates if we are to collect our debts, 
will have vigorous support throughout the 
country. 


Celebrating Within a few days after his 
ne arrival at Swampscott, Presi- 


dent Coolidge was called to 
Vermont by reason of the serious illness of 
his father. On July 3 the President ad- 
dressed a vast audience at Cambridge, 
Mass., gathered to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Washington’s assumption 
of the command of the Continental Army. 
Mr. Coolidge spoke from the very spot where 
Washington had stood precisely a century 
and a half before. Following the April cel- 
ebrations at Lexington and Concord, Mass- 
achusetts has been reviving many local 
memories of the opening experiences of the 
Revolutionary War, and the President’s 
speech came as a climax. He applied the 
principles of Washington to present-day 
problems, particularly as regards our rela- 
tions to Europe. The Cambridge speech 
was in large part devoted to the personality 
and career of George Washington. The 
Father of his Country had a high apprecia- 
tion of the spokesmen of Massachusetts 
and of the people of New England; and it 
was on the initiative of Massachusetts that 
Washington was brought to the front and 
kept there as the national leader, destined 
to take the foremost part in securing our 
independence and in unifying the country. 
From Washington to Coolidge, we have 
been for the most part successful in our 
choice of Presidents; and no other country 
in all human history can show so continuous 
a record of consistency and efficiency as the 
Government of the American Republic has 
exhibited. 


Value Such celebrations take their 
A of These lace in the scheme of popular 
nniversaries 


education in our history and 
institutions that is made all the more 
necessary by the access of many new ele- 
ments of population. Fifty years ago, on 
the eve of the centennial at Philadelphia, 
there was a great revival of historical study 
and patriotic expression. A hundred years 


ago America was celebrating with great 
acclaim the completion of a half century of 
the beginnings of the struggle for indepen- 
dence. Fifty years hence, with the second 
century completed, we may confidently 
believe that there will be still greater efforts 
at celebration, and that many boys and 
girls who have now heard at Cambridge 
(or over the radio) President Coolidge’s re- 
marks on July 3, 1925, will be participating 
in celebrations of the two hundredth an- 
niversary. As it happens, President Coo- 
lidge was born on July 4; and it will bea 
coincidence worth mentioning that next 
year, while he is still in office and in the 
middle of his term, he will join on his own 
birthday in celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. As connecting Presidents 
with that date, it will be remembered that 
Adams and Jefferson, the second and third 
Presidents, who were great friends as elder 
statesmen in retirement, both died on the 
4th of July, 1826, exactly fifty years after 
the signing of the Independence document. 


Partiesin While the general public is 
—— thinking about many other 
ongress i 


things, but taking a vacation 
from politics, it is to be remembered that 
the politicians themselves are looking ahead 
and trying hard to forecast the political 
weather. The Congress that will meet in 
December is the one that was elected with 
President Coolidge last November. After 
that election, it was found that the Senate 
would have fifty-five Republicans, forty 
Democrats, and one Farmer-Labor mem- 
ber. The House of Representatives of this 
Sixty-ninth Congress, with a total of 435 
members, is composed of 247 Republicans, 
183 Democrats, and five others. But these 
Republican majorities are not as large for 
working purposes as they might seem. A 
number of men in both houses, connected 
with “blocs” and special groups, do not 
take instructions from Republican caucuses 
or from Administration leaders. They act 
independently as regards taxation, the 
tariff, and particularly as to measures for the 
benefit of farmers. It seems to be the 
opinion of many thoughtful observers that 
the improvement of conditions in the West 
will lessen the influence of the ‘‘ Farm Bloc” 
that has been insisting upon a policy of 
governmental control of the marketing of 
exportable surpluses of wheat and some 
other leading commodities. Among certain 
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influential Western leaders it is still thought 
possible that fundamental policies may be 
changed for the benefit of agriculture; but 
the views of President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Jardine, opposing anything like price- 
fixing and Government management of 
exports, are likely to gain rather than to 
lose in support. 


LaFollette With the death of Senator 
= LaFollette of Wisconsin, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by 
that of Senator Ladd of North Dakota, the 
Northwestern independent movement in 
politics, and the Farm Bloc in Congress, 
would seem to have suffered a loss from 
which full recovery is not in prospect. As 
a leader, Senator LaFollette had prestige, 
experience, and masterfulness that leave 
him with no comparable successor. Senator 
Norris of Nebraska has no desire to be 
regarded as leader of the movement that 
Mr. LaFollette controlled, and there is no 
one else in sight. Neither Senator Brook- 
hart of Iowa nor Senator Frazier of North 
Dakota could command the hosts that 
deferred to LaFollette’s leadership. There 
will be a special election in Wisconsin to 
fill the vacant seat, and Mr. Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr., seems to be the most 
promising candidate. In the long run, it 
will be seen that the late Senator LaFol- 
lette’s career was chiefly important for its 
relation to the very notable development of 
the State of Wisconsin as a political, social, 
economic, and educational organism. In 
his student days at the University of 
Wisconsin, more than forty-five years ago, 
young LaFollette took a recognized place of 
leadership, and against great odds he fought 
his way until he had defeated the political 
machine that ruled the State; and he as- 
sumed reins of authority that he continued 
to hold through a long period. The con- 
troversies of his earlier career,- when, as 
Governor, he ruled the State so firmly, had 
resulted in fixed attitudes that did not suit 
the changed facts of to-day. 


Changes 
Occurring 
in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin will do well now 
to take careful account of 
stock and to choose its new 
leaders and policies with open-mindedness, 
and with renunciation of the rancors and 
prejudices of the past. At this moment a 
noble figure in the educational world, 
President Birge, lays down his task at the 
University of Wisconsin, and a brilliant 

















DR. RICHARD T. ELY, EMINENT ECONOMIST 


(Professor Ely graduated at Columbia University in 1876, 
and after several years of study abroad became head of 
the department of political economy at the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1881, where he taught many men who 
afterwards became eminent, including President Wilson. 
In 1892, he became head of the department of political 
economy in the University of Wisconsin, a position that 
he has held for thirty-three years. His activities as writer 
and lecturer have been unceasing, and the Institute for 
Research in Land Economics, of which he is the director, 
has now been transferred to Chicago, where it has become 
a part of the Northwestern University) 
young thinker and orator, Mr. Glenn Frank, 
becomes his successor. Also, at this 
moment,*the most eminent teacher of 
political economy who has ever influenced 
the thinking and work of American students 
and publicists retires from the headship 
of the department of economics in that 
same university. Prof. Richard T. Ely will 
remain, however, as honorary professor of 
political economy, and will spend a part of 
his time in work at Madison. With all the 
vigor he displayed in his creative youth, 
Dr. Ely has shaped a new enterprise known 
as the “Institute for Research in Land 
Economics” ; and this institute—with strong 
support from educational and_ business 
sources—has now become affiliated with 
the Northwestern University at Chicago. 
Wisconsin is deeply indebted to a group of 
scholarly leaders whose example should 
inspire the younger men and women to act 
harmoniously for the future good of so 
distinguished a State. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
THE LATE SENATOR LADD OF NORTH DAKOTA 


(Edwin Fremont Ladd was born in Maine in December, 
1859, and graduated at the University of Maine in 1884. 
After six years in the New York State Experiment 
Station, he went to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, with which he ‘was connected as professor and 
afterwards as president until he went to the United States 
Senate in 1921. He had also been editor of the North 
Dakota Farmer for many years and Food Commissioner 
of his State) 


Senator Ladd. Senator Ladd, who was a 
pe sae conscientious and able scholar 
and teacher in the East, had 

gone to the Agricultural College of North 
Dakota as head of the department of 
chemistry. In due time he had become the 
president of the college. He was fully 
entitled to the confidence and esteem which 
he had gained in North Dakota and else- 
where. As a scientific authority, he had 
shown that the farmers of the Northwest 
were to some extent victimized by the 
prevailing system of grading and marketing 
wheat. The prairie farmers of the Dakotas 
were in hard luck, and they were not men 
of meek and lowly natures. It has never 
been the way of our Western communities 
to submit mildly when they were convinced 
that railroads, or banks, or monopolists in 
general were doing them injustice. Mr. 
Ladd was a scientist and an educator 
rather than a politician, but he had prin- 
ciples to fight for, and went to the United 
States Senate to represent his Dakota con- 
stituents. Whether he always advocated 
remedies that would have been adequate to 


cure the wrongs from which the farmers 
were suffering, has nothing to do with his 
qualities as a man of honor and _§sincerity, 
He was greatly esteemed by President 
Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg, and other 
leaders who were not in accord with some 
of the legislative projects that he favored. 


Senate Seats 
in Elections 
of 1926 


Those concerned about Sen- 
atorial politics are looking 
ahead to the elections of 1926 
with great concern. Democratic seats to be 
vacated happen to belong to safe Demo- 
cratic States in the South. Republican 
Senators whose terms expire will in a num- 
ber of cases have hard fights. Last year 
Mr. Walsh ran against Mr. Gillett in 
Massachusetts, and lost by barely 19,000 
votes, whereas Mr. Coolidge carried the 
State by 422,c0o0o over Mr. Davis. Next 
year Mr. Walsh will try to gain Mr. 
Butler’s seat. In New York, Governor 
Smith seems to be planning to run against 
Senator Wadsworth. Senators Willis of 
Ohio, Watson of Indiana, Stanfield of 
Oregon, Shortridge of California, and Good- 
ing of Idaho are prominent Republicans 
who will have to meet strong Democratic 
opposition. Other Republican Senators 
who are not regarded as having easy and 
safe situations to meet are Weller of Mary- 
land, Ernst of Kentucky, Harreld of 
Oklahoma, Means of Colorado, Cameron of 
Arizona, Oddie of Nevada, and Williams of 
Missouri. A_ regretted change in_ the 
Senate will occur with the voluntary retire- 
ment of Mr. Underwood, who is leaving 
public office of his own volition. His long 
service in both houses has been a credit 
not only to Alabama but to American 
statesmanship. 


New York New York State has had a 
— special session of the legisla- 
ssues ) 

ture, called by Governor 
Smith to secure agreement upon a State 
park program. He had vetoed the bill 
passed at the regular session, because of 
certain technical differences between his 
ideas and those of the Republican legisla- 
ture. The legislature would not yield, how- 
ever, and the special session availed noth- 
ing. Beginning on June 21, this session 
ended four days later, the Republicans 
again passing théir own measure and the 
Governor again vetoing it. Inasmuch as 
everybody has favored in a general way the 
park program, it has been impossible to 
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arouse any widespread interest in the differ- 
ences about the administration of park 
expenditures that have resulted in deadlock. 
On July 9, at Carnegie Hall, Governor Smith 
debated with his Republican predecessor, 
Hon. Nathan L. Miller, the proposal that is 
to be voted upon this year to authorize a 
bond issue of $100,000,000 to meet the need 
of certain State-wide public improvements. 


Puzzling | Everybody seems to favor the 
Over expenditure of this large sum, 
Details : - re 
and the question at issue is 
how to carry it into practice. Governor 
Smith supports the plan of authorizing the 
legislature to spend $10,000,000 a year for 
ten successive years. Each of these two 
speakers was thoroughly well-informed, and 
each was entirely convincing. The debate 
was regarded as notable, and a million 
New York citizens were said to have heard 
it over the radio. Both speakers agreed 
wholly as regards the need of raising money 
and the objects for which it was to be used. 
But it proved impossible to transmit any 
clear understanding as regards the points 
at issue between the two trustworthy and 
competent debaters. A former Governor, 
the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, presided over 
the debate, and he also understands 
thoroughly everything that was involved. 
If a commission consisting of these three 
gentlemen should be authorized to direct 
the execution of New York State’s programs 
of public improvement for the next ten 
years everybody would be satisfied. The 
machinery ought to be simplified and made 
symmetrical, but the State government, 
taken as a whole, seems to be improving in 
honesty, efficiency and intelligence. 


The The Census Bureau at Wash- 
Tks ington last month gave out 
careful estimates of the pres- 

ent population of most of the large cities 
of the country. New York City, with 
6,103,000, is more than double the size of 
Chicago, and more than three times that of 
Philadelphia. These six million people 
Within the municipal limits are remarkably 
prosperous and well-dressed, well-fed, happy 
and self-complacent, although in parts of 
the city they are overcrowded. The 
suburban movement, however, is increasing 
all the time, and population grows fast not 
only in the less central part of the city 
itself, but also in adjacent zones lying be- 
yond the city’s limits. There is to be a 

















HON. JOHN F. HYLAN, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


(Mr. Hylan, who is now fifty-seven years of age, was 
born on a farm in Greene County, New York. Left an 
orphan in early life, he made his way as a railroad em- 
ployee, studied law evenings in the New York Law School, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1897 before he was thirty. 
He was a City Magistrate 1906-14, and a County Court 
Judge for four years, until he became Mayor at the 
beginning of 1918) 


municipal election this fall, and the news- 
papers and politicians are much concerned 
about it, but the public is wholly indifferent. 
Mayor Hylan will this year complete his 
second four-year term of service; and he is 
determined to run for a third term. He 
seeks the support of Tammany Hall, which 
he has had in the two previous elections; 
but he declares that he will run indepen- 
dently if Tammany does not make him its 
candidate. He is most actively supported 
by Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, the morning 
American and the evening Journal. Certain 
newer papers of the so-called “tabloid” form, 
with large circulations, would probably 
support Hylan as against other candidates. 


Hylan's The Republican and indepen- 
Se dent press and the political 
spirations lead h Hyl 

eaders who oppose Hylan 
do not seem well versed in the art of reach- 
ing the great mass of metropolitan voters. 
Hylan has always stood for a five-cent 
fare on all local transit lines, but has shown 
no real capacity for leadership in securing 
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a greatly needed expansion of the subway 
system and other means of transportation. 
There has been criticism of the sclools under 
Hylan influence; but the New York public 
schools are a source of satisfaction to the 
great mass of foreign-born parents, whose 
youngsters are well provided for when one 
contrasts the city schools with those of the 
country districts where children of old 
American stock are badly served. It is 
impossible at the present time to disturb 
the complacency of the great New York 
community as regards its police service, its 
street cleaning service, its fire department, 
and, indeed, most of its agencies of municipal 
government. So-called reform periods have 
been of great advantage in improving 
New York’s city government; and, even 
when a reform administration like that of 
Mayor Mitchel is defeated for reélection, 
the.community manages to retain much if 
not all of the departmental improvement 
that has been due to competent predeces- 
sors. The money that is raised and ex- 
pended for the government of this Ameri- 
can metropolis might be made to produce 
far better results in many ways; but the 
people are too much absorbed in their own 
affairs—their work, their troubles, and 
their pleasures—to be keenly interested in 
the problems of their government. 


— The world at large is con- 
ains in a aes 0 
New York stantly informed that prohibi 


tion is a tarce in New York 
City, and that crime and disorder are 
rampant. Much depends upon the ability 
to make reasonable comparisons. It is 
probably true that in many respects New 
York is more orderly and well behaved 
than at any previous time within a hundred 
years. Those who assert that prohibition 
has not affected prevalent Sgnditiorts in 
New York would seem to be incapable of 
noting the difference between noontime 
and midnight. No such marked cha@age 
within a brief period has ever been known 
in any great metropolis in the history of 
the world. This remains true even when 
one admits all the facts regarding smuggling, 
bootlegging, lawbreaking in restaurants 
and resorts, and the rest. This is not to 
challenge the position of those who believe 
that national prohibition was an unwise 
and _ ill-judged policy. We are merely 
remarking that the closing up of the 
saloons of New York, most of which were 
vicious resorts, and the ending of certain 
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other forms of prevalent disorder and 
vice, have had an amazing effect upon 
external conditions in New York. 


Can Coolidge Fortunately, the destruction 
Ps we of the old saloon system seems 
to be a thing permanently 
accomplished in the United States. No- 
body is demanding its return. Meanwhile, 
the Administration at Washington is by no 
means relaxing its efforts to enforce the 
existing prohibitory regulations. On the 
contrary, President Coolidge is more than 
ever determined to succeed. He has 
brought about some striking changes in 
the methods to be employed. Gen. Lincoln 
C. Andrews, who is now one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury, has rearranged 
the administrative areas, and former Army 
and Navy officers are given preference in 
commanding the twenty-two new enforce- 
ment districts. President Coolidge, looking 
out from his summer home on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, soon discovered that he was 
facing a rum fleet anchored in the offing. 
The new enforcement system under General 
Andrews will direct its measures very largely 
against such principal sources of supply. 


The Oil On July 6, at Cheyenne, Fed- 
— eral Judge Kennedy denied 


a motion for the rehearing of 
the Government suit to cancel the Teapot 
Dome oil lease to the Sinclair interests. 
On June 19, the court had decided against 
the Government at every point. On May 
28, on the other hand, Federal Judge Mc- 


Cormick, at Los Angeles, had sustained the | 


Government contention regarding the Do- 
heny leases. The oil cases will of course be 
carried to the Supreme Court for final de- 
cision. 
26, made an elaborate statement to a staff 
correspondent of the New York Times, 


Mr. Edward L. Doheny, on June | 





—e 


giving his version of the circumstances under | 


which Secretaries Denby and Fall leased to 
private interests the Government’s naval 
oil reserves. Certain naval officers and 
officials had convinced themselves that we 
were about to be attacked by Japan. Being 
obsessed by this idea, they felt that it de- 
volved upon them personally to save the 


country by finding a way to get a lot of oil | 
into tanks at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii for | 


the use of our navy. They believed that 
the emergency justified their taking things 
into their own hands. Mr. Doheny lifts the 
veil, and tells the wondrous story. 
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A Strange The Doheny interview pro- 
Chapter tects the motives of these 
of History 


officials, while it sadly exposes 
their deficiencies of wisdom and of intel- 
licence. We were at that moment in no 
more danger of a war with Japan than of 
a war with Mars. The Doheny interview 
gave Senator Walsh an opportunity to re- 
view facts from the standpoint of the 
Senate’s disclosures. Messrs. Pomerene 
and Roberts, who are the Government’s 
lawyers in these oil cases, were also prompt 
in pointing out the fact that the main 
treaties of the Washington Arms Conference 
dealing with peace in the Pacific, had been 
signed by ali the delegates to the con- 
ference and ratified by the United States, 
before the Doheny leases had been signed. 
The United States and Japan were in 
agreement, and neither of the two Govern- 
ments had the slightest reason to think that 
the other was on the verge of starting a war. 


A Conference 


on 
China 


Mr. Simonds, in his timely 
contribution this month, writes 
principally about the situa- 
tions in China and Morocco. France, after 
long delay, has ratified the nine-power 
treaty, one of the series negotiated at the 
Washifigton Conference having to do with 
the affairs of China. There will be a con- 


-ference in the near future, called at the 


instance of the United States, to deal with 
the question of the Chinese customs. The 
chaos in China is alarming, and many phases 
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A VERY PUZZLING STUDY IN OIL 
From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 

















JOHN CHINAMAN AND THE PARASITES 
From Kladderadaisch (Berlin, Germany) 


[The parasites are England, the United States and Japan. 
Soviet Russia is shown tickling the Chinese nose. T asites 
exclaim: “‘If the Russian keeps tickling, he will sneeze 
where shall we be then?’’ It should be remembered that, since 
the war, Germany has had no part in the affairs of China, and 
is not a signatory of the nine-power treaty. The Chinese are 
complaining bitterly against foreigners, especially the English: 
and this German cartoon, like many others that have appeared 
in England, France and elsewhere, takes the view that Soviet 
Russia is inciting the Chinese riots and stirring up feeling against 

igners] 









of the Chinese question will have to pe 
treated from the international standpoint. 
If the central authorities at Peking could 
but grasp the situation, exercise authority, 
and assume responsibility, it would be much 
easier for them to secure those theoretical 
rights against foreigners that belong to 
China’s status as an independent govern- 
ment. There must be firmness in dealing with 
China; but above all there must be justice. 
If a Chinese mob kills a European mission- 
ary or a consular official, this should afford 
no excuse for seizing a province or for levy- 
ing a huge indemnity. In forthcoming 
negotiations, President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg undoubtedly propose to stand 
for fair play all around. China would have 
no trouble with the rest of the world if she 
would but learn to manage her own affairs. 


The ‘President Coolidge has defi- 
President's nitely committed himself to 
Tax Plans 


a campaign of tax reform next 
winter, and within the last month or so 
there has been a chorus of advocates of 








o 


tax-reduction from representatives of all 
parties. Certain Democratic spokesmen 
have publicly advocated reduction of the 
surtaxes far below the 25 per cent. maximum 
which the Coolidge Administration in 1923 
tried so earnestly to obtain—with the result 
of barely gaining a 3714 per cent. maximum. 
Some of the midsummer tax reformers 
have advocated a maximum surtax so low 
as 12 per cent.; others have suggested doing 
away with surtaxes altogether. It is al- 
ready plain that the two main tax efforts 
of the Administration in the next Con- 
gress will be (1) to secure a scientific re- 
duction of the income rates and especially 
of the surtaxes, and (2) to lower the inherit- 
ance taxes as far as it is politically possible. 
Chairman Green, of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, is not in agreement 
with the Administration in the matter of 
doing away. with Federal inheritance taxes 
and leaving that source of revenue to the 
States. But he is in the main in accord 
with the President’s plans for income-tax 
reforms, and has made public his conviction 
that Congress will promptly get down to 
business in the consideration of a revised 
Revenue Act. That this should be passed 
by next March, he believes, in time for 
taxpayers to use the new rates in making 
their reports for 1925. At any rate, a scien- 
tific scheme of Federal taxation seems more 
promising than for many years. 


Uncle This suddenly rosier outlook 
_ for the American citizen who 
pulence h ° 
as been devoting so much of 
his earnings to paying the costs of the World 
War is due to the unexpectedly large Treas- 
ury surplus for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925. A good deal less than a year ago, 
President Coolidge was prompted by the 
Administration experts to predict a surplus 
for the year in question of about $70,000,000. 
As a matter of fact, in spite of the lowered 
income-tax rates, the year’s surplus was 
something over $250,000,000. This pleas- 
ing result was due largely to the increasing 
business prosperity of the country, and to 
receipts far beyond estimates from customs 
duties; but even allowing for these factors, 
the result points strongly to a confirmation 
of the theory advanced by President Coo- 
lidge and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
that the higher rates of taxation the country 
has been laboring under were probably less 
productive of net revenue to the Govern- 
ment than more moderate rates. The sur- 
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" prisingly handsome 1925 surplus has led 


the statisticians to hope for a surplus for 
the ensuing year of perhaps $400,000,000, 
and it is this theoretical result that forms 
the basis of the projected tax reductions, 
Secretary Mellon has recently pointed out 
that so far as the quarter of a billion dollars 
reported as surplus for last year is con- 
cerned, there is no aid for the taxpayer. 
That money had already been used in the 
payment of so much of the short-term debts 
of the Government as they came due. 


The The comprehensive scheme for 
aio prompt reorganization of the 


St. Paul Railroad, sponsored 
chiefly by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the Na- 
tional City Bank, has met with determined 
opposition. Some important representa- 
tives of security-holders have taken the 
position that it is not so much changes in 
its capital structure that are needed by this 
prostrate railroad system, as a fair increase 
in freight rates; and that such an increase 
is clearly indicated for the St. Paul and the 
other northwestern .railroads. It is true 
that the carriers in the Northwest earned 
last year much less than the railroads of 
other sections, and not much over half of 
the rate specified by the Esch-Cummins 
Law as a fair return. It is also clear that 





A POPULAR BAND WAGON 


From the American © (New York) 
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unless higher rates are allowed 
the railroads of the Northwest, 
there will be distinct danger that 
others will follow in the luckless 
path of the St. Paul. These roads 
have taken the bull by the horns 
and have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. in their 
rates. They will scarcely get any- 
thing like so substantial an aid as 
this; but it is difficult to see how 
the Commission can refuse to allow 
some moderate increase. Mr. 
Potter, one of the receivers of the 
St. Paul Railroad and a former 
member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has made a 
suggestion which arouses much dis- 
cussion—that the roads of the 














Northwest should be given a 
straight rate increase of 5 per cent. 
and that the increased earnings 
should be pooled for the benefit 
of the lines that are in trouble 
and really need the aid, leaving 
the already prosperous roads without any 
increase in their earnings. 


In midsummer it looked as if 
September would find us with 
another coal strike on our 
hands in the anthracite fields. The two 
years’ contract under which the miners 
have been working ends on August 31. In 
July the union decided to ask for a new 
two years’ contract with ro per cent. higher 
wages for contract miners (numbering 
50,000), and an increase of $1 a day for 
laborers, together with complete recognition 
of the union through the check-off system, 
by which the employers themselves collect 
the union dues. Such wage increases would 
bring the daily earnings of the contract 
miners to between $8.25 and $8.80, and the 
day laborers would receive a minimum of 
$5.62. The miners’ demands would increase 
the wages of all the 158,000 men in the 
hard-coal industry. Representatives of the 
operators and employees met at Atlantic 
City to try to iron out differences. 


Another 


oa 
Strike? 


a Unlike the bituminous coal 
Side business, in which there are 
thousands of operators over a 
widely extended territory in Pennsylvania, 
the Mid-West, and the South, the produc- 
tion of hard coal comes near to being a 


SPOKESMEN IN THE COAL CONTROVERSY 


(In recent negotiations, Mr. Samuel D. Warriner, president of the 
Lehigh Coa] and Navigation Company, has represented the owners 
and operators of the anthracite mines; while the labor demands have 
been presented by Mr. John L. Lewis, at the right, who is head of the 


United Mine Workers of America) 


monopoly confined to a few counties in 
Pennsylvania. The anthracite mines are 
chiefly controlled—to the extent of about 
70 per cent.—by eight important companies. 
These big factors in the industry are the 
concerns owned by or affiliated with rail- 
roads tapping the anthracite fields. The 
spokesmen for the operators point out that 
the production of hard coal has not in- 
creased at all within. the last few years, 
largely due to the economic competition of 
gas, new devices for substituting bitu- 
minous coal, and petroleum. They argue 
that if the cost of hard coal to the consumer 
is increased again to enable them to pay 
higher wages, these competitive substitu- 
tions will be further encouraged, and their 
business, together with the yearly earnings 
of the miners, will be in a bad way. They 
not only refuse the demands of the miners, 
but insist on doing away with the most 
recent wage increase ordered by Governor 
Pinchot three years ago, which the operators 
accepted under duress. It is understood 
that the operators have accumulated stocks 
of coal amounting to some 12,000,000 tons 
in anticipation of a strike on September 1 
that would close up the mines throughout 
the fields. Twelve million tons are just 
about two months’ supply for the nation. 
The miners accused the operators of want- 
ing a strike and higher prices for their stocks. 
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THE JURY OF FARMERS, WITH JUDGE RAULSTON, TRYING THE FAMOUS EVOLUTION CASE AT 
: DAYTON, TENN 


The Coal ‘The soft-coal miners, too, are 
— threatening to strike for higher 


wages; and if the bituminous 
fields close down at the same time with an 
anthracite strike, the public would very 
quickly arrive at short commons. The 
anthracite miners are fully organized 
throughout the closely centered industry. 
The bituminous fields. however, are effec- 
tively organized only in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. These are the 
older mines, which have costs of production 
decidedly above the costs of the newer 
fields in the South—West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Alabama. In the 
southern mines the non-union workmen 
receive a lower rate of wages, but earn pos- 
sibly more in the year than the union miners 
of the North, because of the greater unit 
production in the newer and richer fields. 
News comes also from England that its 
coal miners, confronted with a threatened 
decrease of wages, are planning a general 
strike in which they would attempt to get 
the codperation of American miners. 


> 


The Public The Federal Trade Commis 
— sion has been studying the 


situation, and on July 5 it 
made a report with a recommendation to 
Congress to see that competition in the 
anthracite industry is made more effective. 
This, rather than price regulation, seems to 
the Commission the practical means for 
providing the public with a sufficient supply 


of coal at fair prices. It is true. as noted ina 
preceding paragraph, that anthracite mining 
savors strongly of monopoly, and it is also 
true that wholesale and retail dealers have 
joined with producers in rushing up prices 
to the public. There is much too great a 
“spread” between the cost of bringing a 
ton of coal to the mouth of the mine and the 
amount the householder pays to get it into 
his cellar. A few years ago the Trade 
Commission traced one carload of coal 
which passed through twelve hands—with 
a profit presumably for each—before reach- 
ing the ultimate consumer. But the Commis- 
sion’s attack on the monopolistic features of 
the industry and its suggestion of heightened 
competition as the savior of the public, 
scarcely give the impression of a final 
solution; the wage factor is too large in the 
cost of coal to provide a panacea that omits 
labor costs. 


Evolution In our July issue, we set forth 
7 Trial in the preliminaries of the legal 
ennessee 


contest at Dayton, Tenn., 
which had been arranged with a view to 
testing the validity and meaning of the 
State law that prohibits the teaching of any 
theory about the origin of man that is 
inconsistent with the statements of the 
Book of Genesis. The trial began on July 
10. with every possible effort on both sides 
to give it publicity and promote its sensa- 
tional character. Day after day it filled 
solid pages in the New York newspapers, 
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A SCENE IN THE COURTROOM AT THE TENNESSEE EVOLUTION TRIAL 


and the same thing, of course, was true of 
papers all over the United States. The 
English press also took much notice, but 
was chiefly occupied with praising British 
intelligence, in contrast with benighted 
Tennessee. What the Freudians would 
call the “superiority complex” always 
makes it difficult for Englishmen, whether 
of the press, the church, the universities, or 
the ruling class, to estimate accurately the 
intellectual and social conditions prevailing 
in other countries. It is true that the 
doctrine of evolution happens not to be a 
subject of controversy in Great Britain. 
But it is also true, on the other hand, that 
there is a far more generally diffused know]l- 
edge of modern science in the United States 
than in the British islands. 


Law-Making Neither is there lack of scien- 
Pied tific intelligence in the State of 
igence 

Tennessee. It merely happens 

that the business of legislation in an 
American State comes closer to the people 
than it does in a country like England, which 
has no local legislatures whatever. The 
State of Tennessee has somewhat less than 
2,500,000 people. Its law-makers are 
citizens who reside in small districts, and 
are to a considerable extent plain farmers— 
men of worth and practical good sense 
about most things, but not men of educa- 
tion. Their belief in the Bible and their 
devotion to the religious and theological 
Opinions of their fathers and grandfathers 


are not hard to understand when one knows 
all the facts. That they passed a law about 
the teaching of evolution was a sheer ac- 
cident, due to certain propagandists—for 
whom we can offer no excuses—who hap- 
pened to succeed in arousing and playing 
upon the religious prejudices of the legis- 
lators by misrepresenting the scientists. 
The people of Tennessee were not worrying 
themselves about the doctrine of evolution, 
any more than were the people of Lanca- 
shire or those of East London. The com- 
mon people in England, however, have not 
yet assumed to regard themselves as com- 
petent to pass upon questions requiring 
scholarship; and so they follow leaders 
implicitly. 


American We have few thinkers in the 
— Are United States who do not 
atient _ 
regard the Tennessee law as 
ridiculous. The mere fact, therefore, that 
they do not quarrel about evolution in Eng- 
land has no bearing upon the advancement 
of learning in this country. There is no in- 
stitution of standing in the United States, so 
far as we are aware, in which there has not 
been freedom, for decades past, for scien- 
tific research and study. Merely dogmatiz- 
ing in assertion of scientific theories on the 
one side, is even less excusable than_ dog- 
matizing in the Bryan fashion on the other 
side. The real scholars are patient and 
tolerant, and understand perfectly well 
how it happens that rigid and _ ill-informed 
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DR. CLARENCE C. LITTLE 
(Whojhas resigned as president of the University of Maine 
and is offered the presidency of University of Michigan) 


theological views persist among the de- 
scendants of the English and Scotch people 
who live in the Appalachian mountains. 
Early in the autumn, the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, will cele- 
brate its semi-centennial. This institution 
is at the center of a group, including the 
famous Peabody College for Teachers and 
the reorganized medical college, that will 
give Nashville one of the foremost educa- 
tional positions in North America. Besides 
the State University at Knoxville, there are 
other excellent colleges in Tennessee, where 
scientific study has been carried on with 
such resources of modern scholarship as 
are to be found elsewhere. Free thought 
and free speech are in no serious danger in 
that particular State, although the anti- 
evolution law is inconvenient. It is sig- 
nificant of nothing permanent or important. 


Some College presidents occupy 
New College yosts that are so influential 
Presidents 


in the United States that 
changes in these offices attract attention. 
We have already alluded to the retirement 
of President Birge and the choice of Mr. 
Glenn Frank of New York as his successor 
at the University of Wisconsin. The death 
of President Burton, of the University of 
Michigan, left a vacancy that seems likely 
to be filled by Dr. Clarence C. Little, who 


© Underwood & Underwood 


DR. JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 
(New president of Wesleyan University) 


has served for three years as president 
of the University of Maine. Dr. Little, 
who is still a young man, is a graduate of 
Harvard and an eminent pathologist. At 
one time he was a director of the station for 











experimental evolution maintained by the 


_ Carnegie Institution. Obviously, Michigan | 


is not lacking in hospitality towards scien- 
tific leaders. Dr. Little is not yet thirty- 
eight, and is therefore a few months younger | 
than the new Wisconsin president. 
younger than Presidents Frank and Little is 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, professor of history 
at the Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), who has been chosen for the presi- 
dency of Lawrence University at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Dr. Wriston is one of our most 
promising scholars in history and political 
science, and Wisconsin thus gains another 
leader who should at once take high rank 
among the forceful men of the Northwest. 
Meanwhile, Wesleyan has chosen a strong 
man to fill the vacant presidency in the 
person of Dr. James L. McConaughy, who 
has served as president of Knox College, , 
Illinois, for the past seven years. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1909, studied further at 
Columbia, was professor of education and 
English at Bowdoin and Dartmouth, and 
is notable among the younger men who are 
now carrying the banners of our progress if } 
higher education. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 15 to July 13, 1925) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 15.—At Chicago, 400 gangmen are rounded 
up by the police. 

June 16.—Arthur Whitney wins the New Jersey 
Republican primary for Governor, defeating 
Thomas F. McCran and Cornelius Doremus; A. 
Harry Moore is the unopposed Democratic nominee. 

June 17.—At Juneau, Alaska, George A. Parks is 
sworn in to succeed Governor Scott C. Bone. 

Admiral Samuel Shelburne Robison is appointed 
successor to Admiral Robert Edward Coontz as 
commander-in-chief of the fleet; Admiral Charles 
Frederick Hughes becomes head of the battle fleet 
and Admiral Clarence S. Williams commander of 
the Asiatic fleet. 

William D. Prenter is chosen by the Advisory 
Board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
to succeed Warren S. Stone, deceased. 

June 18.—Fifty furniture companies and indi- 
vidual manufacturers, indicted under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law at Chicago, plead guilty and are 
fined $1000 to $5000 each. 

June 19.—The Government loses its suit against 
Harry F. Sinclair in the Teapot Dome Naval Oil 
Reserve lease case, the court finding against the 
Government on every point; allegations of fraud are 
held unsustained. 

June 20.—Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, reports to President Coolidge 
on his plan of prohibition enforcement in coast re- 
sorts, beginning July 1; Adrian G. Chamberlain, for 
two years Prohibition Director for New Jersey, 
resigns. 

L. Heisler Ball, of Delaware, begins a national 
survey of the facilities of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

June 22.—President Coolidge delivers his third 
address to the business organization of the Federal 
Government. 

June 23.—The federal prohibition forces are 
reorganized; State lines are abolished, and twenty- 
two administrators will take charge of as many 
federal districts with complete authority, effective 
August 1; the plan is one of decentralization. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge leave Washington 
for a vacation at Swampscott, Mass., to be gone 
about eight weeks. 

Miss Laura Harlan, White House social secretary, 
resigns after many years’ service; her duties will be 
transferred to the ceremonial officer of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

June 26.—Governor Smith vetoes as not satisfac- 
tory the park bill passed by the New York legislature 
in special session; the bill was substantially the 
same as that passed by the regular session. 

June 27.—The Wisconsin bill to sterilize insane 
persons in State institutions is vetoed by Governor 
Blaine. 

June 29.—The annual Conference of Governors is 
begun at Poland Springs, Maine, with fifteen State 
executives present; Governor Smith of New York 





disputes the economy claims of President Coolidge; 
Governor E. Lee Trinkle of Virginia is chairman. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York 
announces that two States, and 280 cities and 
villages in twelve other States, operate on daylight- 
saving time; Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
have adopted state-wide daylight-saving. 

June 30.—At a tri-district convention of the 
United Mine Workers, President John L. Lewis 
threatens a national coal-miners’ strike. 

The Conference of Governors develops arguments 
on the question of Federal aid, Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland claiming that eighteen States do not get 
back to per cent. of their income-tax contribution, 
while Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota and 
South Dakota get a return of more than they pay. 

July 1.—The New York Times publishes an 
interview with Edward L. Doheny, setting forth his 
side of the Government oil-lease question now on 
appeal in the Federal courts from a decision in- 
validating the Elk Hills leases; Mr. Doheny is also 
under indictment in a case to be tried at Washington 
in October. 

A New York-Chicago overnight air-mail service 
is inaugurated. 

The Treasury surplus at the close of the fiscal 
year is estimated at $250,505,238. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.) defeats Eugene 
M. Foss (Dem.) in a special election for Repre- 
sentative from the Fifth Massachusetts District; she 
succeeds her late husband. 

July 2.—Anthracite coal-mine unionists at 
Scranton, Pa., decide to demand a two-year contract 
with ro per cent. increase in wages and a five-day 
week, besides changes in working conditions. 

July 3.—President Coolidge addresses celebrants 
of the 150th anniversary of Washington’s assurp- 
tion of command over the Continental Army at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

July 4.—The second national defense test musters 
8,040,395 persons for military service, and about 
20,000,000 take part. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine delivers an 
address at Mandan, N. D., principally on crop diver- 
sification and improved methods of farm marketing. 

July 5.—The Federal Trade Commission reports 
on the coal situation, recommending encouragement 
of more effective competition and current govern- 
mental publication of data on production, prices, 
costs and profits. 

July 6—At Cheyenne, Wyo., Judge T. Blake 
Kennedy denies a motion for rehearing of the 
Government suit to cancel the Teapot Dome oil 
lease and enters a decree finding against the plaintiff 
on all counts. 

The Home Rule law for cities in New York is 
declared unconstitutional by the Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court (reversing the lower 
court), because of technical fault in passing the 
constitutional amendment on which it was based; 
all New York City laws adopted by the Municipal 
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Assembly to further Mayor Hylan’s policies are 
voided; appeal is granted, with a stay. 

John B. Stetson is appointed Minister to Poland, 
succeeding Alfred J. Pearson, who is transferred to 
Finland; Collins B. Allen, of Salem, N. J., is named 
as Controller of Customs at Philadelphia. 

July 7.—William Jennings Bryan, at Dayton, 
Tenn., (to lead in the prosecution of a high-school 
teacher charged with violating the State law pro- 
hibiting evolution theories not in harmony with the 
Bible) declares that ‘‘the contest between evolution 
and Christianity is a duel to the death... . If 
evolution wins in Dayton, Christianity goes.” 

The court decision in New York on the Home 
Rule amendment develops complex problems in 
forty-one cities of the State. 

July 9.—Ex-Governor Nathan L. Miller of New 
York and Governor Al Smith debate State 
finances; Smith advocates $100,000,000 bond au- 
thorization by constitutional amendment at $10,- 
000,000 a year for ten years; Miller says this ‘‘ blank 
check” policy would be ruinous. 

July 1to.—The trial of John Thomas Scopes, a 
teacher, for violation of the Tennessee anti-evolution 
law begins at Dayton, Tenn., with a jury of ten 
farmers, a schoolmaster, and a shipping clerk, one 
of whom cannot read. 

The War Department warns the city of New York 
that it must arrange to stop dumping garbage in the 
ocean, as it pollutes adjoining beach resorts; per- 
mission was temporarily granted in 1917. 

July 11.—President Coolidge holds a long con- 
ference on Chinese relations at Swampscott with 
Secretary Kellogg and Under-Secretary Grew. 

July 13.—Floyd R. Harrison is appointed to 
succeed Frank W. Mondell, resigned, as a director 
of the War Finance Corporation. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 17.—Premier Painlevé outlines the Moroc- 
can situation at a secret meeting of three parlia- 
mentary commissions, which forcibly exclude 
Communists. 

Viscount Poullet forms a new Belgian Cabinet, 
which includes five Socialists, five Catholics, and 
two Liberals; M. Vandervelde, Socialist leader, is 
Foreign Minister. 

June 18.—At Diisseldorf the one-thousandth 
anniversary of the Rhineland is celebrated. 

June 20.—French police conduct raids on Com- 
munists throughout France. 

June 21.—The Italian Chamber adjourns until 
autumn after having passed bills regulating the press 
and empowering decree laws; the Fascisti begin 
their annual three-day congress at Rome. 

June 24.—The French Chamber adopts a Socialist 
motion supporting Premier Painlevéin his Moroccan 
war policy; the vote is 510 to 30, with 26 Commun- 
ists and 4 Socialists in the minority; he is given 
power to prosecute the war until peace with dignity 
can be obtained. 

The House of Commons debates the proposed 
security agreement between France and Germany, 
in which Britain guarantees the Rhine border; 
Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Minister, makes a 
careful analysis. 

June 25.—The Greek Government of Premier 
Michalakopoulos is deposed in a coup d’état by 
General Pangalos, who takes control; the revolution 


is thought to have come from a decision to restore 
army discipline under General Kondylis, chief of the 
General Staff. 

The Liberal Government in Nova Scotia is over- 
thrown for the first time since 1882; Hon. E. N, 
Rhodes, Conservative, will succeed Premier E. H, 
Armstrong. 

June 27.—The French Parliament adopts the 
Finance bill of Minister Caillaux, voting 330 to 34; 
the measure includes an increase of 6,000,000 francs 
paper currency. 

July 2—Wu Hon-min, Canton civil governor, 
said to have Bolshevist sympathies, forms a new 
South China government. 


Premier Coullet’s new cabinet receives a vote of. 


confidence in the Belgian parliament, 123 to 37. 

July 3.—The Irish Boundary Commission finishes 
its work in Ireland and goes to London to take 
further evidence. 

July 5.—Advance estimates of German population 
on last month’s census are that it has returned to 
the 1908 figure of 62,500,000, due to war casualties 
and loss of territory. 

July 7.—Lord Birkenhead debates revision of the 
Government of India act of 1919; he says official 
advice must be invoked from the Indian Govern- 
ment and Legislative Assembly before the Cabinet 
can arrive at a decision. 

July 8.—The Berlin Boerse, or stock exchange, 
discontinues quotations (except foreign currencies) 
in an effort to change the Government decision to 
redeem war bonds purchased after 1920 at 2 1-2 per 
cent. instead of the 5 per cent. redemption to previ- 
ous purchasers; exchanges are closed in other cities. 

The Australian Commonwealth secures _per- 
mission from Great Britain to negotiate a $100,000,- 
ooo loan at New York instead of London. 

The French Senate passes a bill creating an 
International Institute for Intellectual Codperation 
at Paris; the Chamber ratifies the Washington 
eight-hour convention pending since 1919. 

July 9.—The French Chamber votes a credit of 
183,000,000 francs to prosecute the war in Morocco; 
Taza and Fez are menaced by the Riffians; Com- 
munists, in debate, defend Abd-el-Krim. 

Premier Mussolini appoints Count Giuseppe 
Volpi to succeed De Stefani as Minister of Finance, 
and Deputy Giuseppe Belluzzo succeeds Nava with 
the portfolio of National Economy. 

July 1o.—The Government of Ecuador is upset 
by a military coup d’état headed by Gen. Francisco 
Gomez de la Torre. 

July 13.—H. P. MacMillan is appointed to 
mediate in the British coal mine dispute. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—The British Consul General protests to 
the Shanghai Civil Governor over the murder of 
W. W. Mackenzie, a British citizen, during antl- 
foreign disturbances. 

June 17.—Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent General 


for Reparation Payments, reports on the success of 


eight months’ operation of the Dawes plan; accounts 
are simultaneously submitted by commissioners or 
trustees of German railways, railway bonds, the 
Reichsbank, Controlled Revenues, and German 
Industrial Debentures; both the budget and currency 
of Germany are already stabilized. 

The convention for the Control of International 
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Traftic in Arms is signed at Geneva by representa- 
tives of eighteen nations. 

General Jordana is chosen head of a Franco- 
Spanish Moroccan conference, at Madrid. 

June 18.—France’s reply to the German note of 
February on security of the Rhine borderis published. 

A conference at Shanghai, between allied delegates 
from Peking and the Chinese authorities, breaks 
down. 

June 19.—The foreign powers propose to the 
Government at Peking a general conference to 
settle the Shanghai questions and difficulties 
throughout China. 

France and Spain blockade the Moroccan coast 
with warships to prevent contraband, between 
Mogador and Alhucemas Bay. 

Peru appoints Manuel de Freyre Santander on 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission of which 
General Pershing is head; the Chilean member is 
Dr. Augustin Edwards; the commission will meet 
before August 5. 

Germany asks further details from France on her 
security note, particularly regarding membership in 
the League of Nations. 

June 21.—The International Chamber of Com- 
merce holds its third annual session, at Brussels; 
Sweden, Switzerland, The Netherlands and Great 
Britain have resumed the gold standard . without 
devaluation, and Germany, Poland, Latvia, 
Danzig, Hungary and Austria have stabilized 
currencies. 

June 22.—Dr. Pedro Gonzales is appointed 
Nicaraguan Minister to the United States. 

June 23.—At Canton, British and French 
marines fire on Chinese rioters, killing one and 
wounding several. 

Sir Josiah Stamp (British) suggests a reduction of 
the United States tariff and decreased industrial 
production to make the Dawes plan successful. 

The French Council of Ministers approves plans 
for evacuation of the Ruhr by August 15, according 
to the promise of Premier Herriot to get out within 
a year after the Dawes plan became effective. 

June 25.—The French Minister at Peking 
protests to the Chinese Foreign Office against the 
killing of a Frenchman at Canton; the Civil Governor 
at Canton places the blame on Europeans. 

The first German military mission to the United 
States, headed by Major H. Wilberg, concludes its 
mission and sails home. 

Italian-American preliminary debt funding confer- 
ences are begun at Washington, to settle Italy’s 
debt of $2,000,000,000. 

June 26.—The third congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce ends at Brussels, endorsing 
the Dawes plan and advocating early debt settle- 
ment. 

June 29.—United States Ambassador Jacob Gould 
Schurman is welcomed at Berlin by President von 
Hindenburg. 

June 30.—The Italian debt negotiations at 
Washington are adjourned until August, pending 
more exact and complete data. 

July 1.—The United States sounds out London 
and Tokyo on abandoning extra-territoriality in 
China, at a conference to be held under the Wash- 
ington treaties of 1922. 

Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, 
Tequests France to offer settlement of her war debt 
to England. 


July 3.—In a federal court at New York a verdict 
is granted to the ‘‘State of Russia” against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad of $853,000 for damages in 
the Black Tom explosion of July, 1916. 

July 4.—The Belgian debt-funding commission 
arranges to leave for Washington on July 29. 

July 5.—The French Moroccan positions at Fez 
and Taza are menaced by the defection of four 
tribes of Arabs to the Abd-el-Krim forces; Marshal 
Lyautey requests additional troops. 

July 6.—General Stanislas Naulin is appointed to 
command the French military forces in Morocco; 
Marshal Lyautey continues as Resident Agent for 
civil and political affairs. 

July 7——The Chinese customs conference treaty 
is ratified by the French Chamber; the convention 
for a conference to abolish extra-territoriality is also 
ratified. 

July 8.—France and Spain sign an agreement for 
a land blockade of the Riff frontiers and complete 
negotiation of an agreement for political codperation 
in Morocco. 

July 9.—The new Latvian Minister to the United 
States, Charles L. Seya, opens debt-funding negotia- 
tions with Secretary Mellon to cover $6,352,139. 

July 12.—France and Spain sign the agreement 
for political collaboration in Morocco. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 15.—At Staunton, Va., a committee is 
appointed to build a memorial at Woodrow Wilson’s 
birthplace; the committee is headed by President 
Alderman of the University of Virginia. 

June 16.—At Hackettstown, N. J., nearly ~1oo 
persons are killed or hurt in a railroad wreck. 

June 17.—The Department of Agriculture 
estimates a 200 per cent. increase in farm wages 
since the Civil War, when labor could be hired for 
$10 a month and board; the figure was $47 in 1920 
and is now $34. 

The rsoth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill is held at Boston, with Charles E. Hughes the 
principal speaker; he says, ‘‘ The cure for the ills of 
democracy’ is not more democracy, but more 
intelligence.” 

June 18.—Capt. Roald Amundsen, who embarked 
on an airplane flight to the North Pole on May 21, 
is brought back to Spitzbergen by a fishing boat; 
he flew to within 150 miles of the Pole, but ran 
short of gasoline. 

June 20.—Donald B. MacMillan sails from 
Wiscasset, Me., for the North Pole aboard the 
Bowdoin, with the airplane-carrier Peary and six 
Navy aviators headed by Lt.-Com. Richard Byrd; 
the expedition base will be Etah, Greenland; the 
flying base is to be Cape Thomas Hubbard, Axel 
Heiberg Land. 

June 27.—The State of Montana is shaken severe- 
ly by earthquake. 

June 28.—Ruins of a pre-Mayan city are dis- 
covered near Orizaba, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

June 29.—Earth shocks destroy a large section of 
the business district of Santa Barbara, Calif., with 
loss of $12,000,000; only twelve persons were killed 
(see page 159). 

June 30.—Prof. Allen Johnson, of Yale, is chosen 
as editor-in-chief of a monumental Dictionary of 
American Biography. 
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July 1.—The Italian lira declines to a value of 
3.34 cents in New York, equaling the lowest point 
ever reached (December, 1920). 

July 2—Two-way wireless telephone service is 
established on North German Lloyd ships at sea. 

July 3.—Dean, Onativia & Co., New York stock 
and grain brokers, fail, with estimated assets of 
$35,000,000 and $36,000,000 liabilities. 

July 5.—The Sanctity of Marriage Association of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church launches a cam- 
paign to prevent remarriage of divorced persons. 

Dr. Edward Capps, of Princeton, arranges with 
the Greek Government to make archeological 
excavations in the old city of Athens. 

July 6.—More than 200 daily vacation Bible 
schools are opened in New York City under Prot- 
estant auspices, with 20,000 children enrolled. 

The convention of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, at Portland, Ore., receives the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder and president 
for forty-four years. 

July 7.—Bernard M. Baruch gives $250,000 to 
the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University to cover 
research into profiteering as a cause of war. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
meeting at Asheville, N. C., adopts a code of 
ethics and hears Adolph S. Ochs of the New York 
Times advocate a $1,000,000 endowment for the 
Berry School in Georgia. 

July 12.—The British National Institute ~ of 
Medical Research is reported to have isolated the 
cancer germ through research of Dr. W. E. Gye and 
J. E. Barnard. 

The Census Bureau estimates population in New 
York City at 6,103,384, in Chicago at 2,995,230, 
Philadelphia 1,979,364, Baltimore 796,296, Boston 
783,166, and Pittsburgh 631,563. 

July 13.—The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey establishes the eight-hour day for all its oil 
fields. 


OBITUARY 


June 16.—C. R. Das, India Home Rule leader and 
former President of Indian National Congress. . . . 
Arthur Christopher Benson, British litterateur, 
63. . . . Dr. Charles Williams Cabeen, Syracuse 
professor, 66, 

June 17.—Rev. Benjamin J. Keiley, former 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Savannah, 78. . . 
Us: ee James H. Mulheron, of Trenton, 
N. J., 

“th —e Marion LaFollette, U. S. 
Senator from Wisconsin and recently Progressive 
nominee for the presidency, 7o. 

June 19.—Edmund Janes James, president 
emeritus of University of Illinois, 70. . . . Lt. 
Gen. Carlos Palanca, noted Spanish General. 

June 21.—Henry M. Thomas, Baltimore neu- 
rologist, 64. . . Charles Albert Woods, U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals Judge in South Carolina, 
73. . . . Thomas Baldwin Ticknor, Boston pub- 
lisher, 77. . George Ashdown Audsley, archi- 
tect, 86. 

June 22.—Edwin Fremont Ladd, U. S. Senator 


from North Dakota, 65. . . . Phineas Chapman 
Lounsbury, from 1887-89 Governor of Connecticut, 
81. . . . Rear Adm. Joseph Edgar Craig, U.S.N., 
retired, 80. 

June 24.—Dr. William Curtis Farabee, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, explorer, 


60. . . . Leslie Colby Cornish, former chief 
justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, 
68. . . . Frank M. Halstead, formerly chief of 


Customs in the Treasury Department, 53. 

June 25.—George D. Hallock, banker, 63. 

Dr. George Ritchie Davis, Methodist missionary to 
China, 78 . Donald Lowrie, journalist. 

June 6 —Matthew Garrett Collins, prominent 
Methodist layman and oil operator, 51. 

Mary Beale Bakhmeteff, American wife of the 
former Russian Ambassador. 

June 27.—Rev. Henry Churchill Semple, Roman 
Catholic theologian and author, 72. 

June rick F. Fuessenich, former 
Connecticut State Senator, 77. . . Levi General, 
chief of the Six Nations at Buffalo, 52. 

June 29.—Christian Michelson, first Premier of 
Norway, in 1905, 68. . ... Emil Guggenheimer, 
noted German economist and industrialist, 65... . 
Ozias Dodge, Connecticut etcher, 57. . . David 
Nunes Carvalho, handwriting expert, 7 

June 30.—John Elmer Milholland, publicist and 
inventor of the mail tube, 65. . . . Rollin Sim- 
mons Woodruff, Governor of Connecticut from 
1907 to Ig09, 70. 

July 1.—Dwight William Tryon, noted landscape 
painter, for many years head of the art department 
at Smith College, 75. . . . George B. Churchill, 
Representative-elect from Massachusetts, 58... . 
Christopher Francis Parkhurst, former Chief 
Justice of Rhode Island Supreme Court, 71. 

July 2.—George Waring Sterling, shipping expert, 
51... . John William Mitchell, Los Angeles 
lawyer, 62. 

July 3.—Robert Ryland Sizer, lumber merchant, 
66. 





July 4.—Prof. Alfred Lee Morgan of Robert 
College, Constantinople, 52. 

July 5.—J. Harvey Smedley, of New York City, 
who instituted the public-school savings bank 
system, 84. 

July 6—Rev. Dr. Edwin Augustine White, 
Episcopalian, of Bloomfield, N. J., canonical law- 
yer, 70. 

July 7.—John P. Joyce, superintendent of 
industries at Sing Sing Prison, 49. . . . Charles 
N. Greene, actor, 58. . Eugene Pierre, secre- 
tary-general of the French Chamber of Deputies, 77. 


July 8—Thomas Lee Woolwine, former noted 
District Attorney of Los Angeles, 51. . . . Prof. 
Gilbert Van Ingen, paleontologist and Princeton 
geologist, 55. . . Robert E. Evans, former 
justice of the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

July 10.—Prof. Giacomo Boni, famous Italian 


archeologist, 66. 
July 13.—Peter Goddard Gates, California 


pioneer lumberman, 70. 
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THE PRESIDENT ENJOYS A VACATION, UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


From the Times (New York) 
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AT THE REALTORS’ CONVENTION 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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COME ON, BOYS, LET’S FINISH IT!”’ 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


HE so-called “evolution trial” in Ten- 

nessee monopolized newspaper space 
last month. A high-school teacher of the 
town of Daytan was on trial charged with 
violating a new State law prohibiting the 
teaching, in publicly supported schools, of 
theories which are not in harmony with the 
Biblical story of the Creation. An extraor- 




















THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING LIES THROUGH 
THE PATH OF COMMON SENSE 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


dinary array of legal talent and scientific 
witnesses was drawn to Dayton, and the 
town temporarily acquired major impor- 
tance. It was easy for one to obtain the 
impression, from newspaper accounts, that 
the whole question of Evolution or Creation 
was being settled for all time by a jury 
of Tennessee farmers. 




















THERE IS PLENTY 
OF ROOM FOR BOTH 
From the World (New York) 
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MR. FORD WILL TRY ANYTHING ONCE 


From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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THE ENCHANTING LAND OF WHERE-YOU-ARE-NOT 


From Collier’s (New York) 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, has 
been active during these summer weeks in 
upholding the prestige and rights of the 
United States in Mexico and China. A 
“warning ’’ to Mexico was issued on June 12, 
that American lives and property must be 
protected, which brought prompt answer 
from President Calles that Mexico was 
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“GOSH! AM I IN FOR ANOTHER ATTACK OF 


MEXICANITIS?”’ 
From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 


‘Prompt attention may already have brought relief] 


determined to comply with its obligations. 
Later, anti-foreign disturbances in China— 
directed, perhaps, more against Japan and 
Great Britain than against the United 
States—served to bring China to the fore- 
front in international affairs. The cartoon 
below, from the Oregonian,~ likens these 
situations to the proverbial bad boys. 
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THE WORLD’S BAD BOYS AT PLAY AGAIN 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore ) 
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ABD-EL-KRIM AND THE TWO GOLIATHS 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 




















THE NORTH AFRICAN FIGHTS FOR SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


From Magdeburgische Zeitung (Magdeburg. Germany) 
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“ONE OF US HAS GOT TO DIE” 


From the Journal-Courier (New Haven, Conn.) 














THE PESTIFEROUS MOROCCAN SAND-FLEA 
From the Herald Tribune G (New York) 


The uprising of Riff tribesmen in Morocco 
—directed for so long against the Spanish, 
and more recently against the French as 
well—continues without apparent check. 
The German cartoon reproduced here 
reminds us that France used North African 
troops in the Great War. one principle of 
which was the nght of self-determination of 
small nations Why not give Moroccans 


the same right? suggests the German 


















‘“‘A CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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IN CHINA—THE AWAKENING OF A SLAVE 


From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 
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PREMIER BALDWIN PREPARING TO READ A Seen 
LECTURE TO THE CHINESE ON ADVANTAGES 
OF THE ENGLISH FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


From /zvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


-_ 








|The Chinese mess has been widely blamed upon Russian 
“red"’ influence. Russia and Germany, in turn, blame it 
upon Uncle Sam. John Bull, and the Jap] 
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THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIK AND HIS TALKING 
CHINESE DOLL 














From the Courier (Liverpool, England) 
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DECEPTIVE HOPES 


; (Will Uncle Sam, the chemist, succeed in distilling and re- 
Covering the gold which he has put into this French retort?) 


THE GIANT AND THE LILLIPUTIANS 


(Is China, the world’s great giant, awakening at last?) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) From the Siar (Montreal, Canada) 
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BRINGING FOREIGN CULTURE TO CHINA 
From Dorfbarbier (Berlin, Germany) RUSSIA AND JAPAN ARRANGE A TREATY 
From the Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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THE PEACEMAKER 
JouN BULL (a party to the new “security pact”’ between 
France and Germany): ‘‘ The next fellow who starts a fight will 
have me to fight as well!” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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TOURING THE RHINE AGAIN slightly on ce Rock of * Racial ‘Discrimination ”) } 
Mars (to his British passenger) ai didn’t think I would have From the Japan Times (Tokyo, Japan) ent 
the pleasure of driving you again! [This cartoon forms part of a special American number of the swa 


From the Express (London, England) Japanese periodical] 
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© Ewing Galloway 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGH VERY SIMPLE TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE DEVELOPED IN CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA POINTS 
THE WAY 


The fine spirit displayed at Santa Barbara, in the prompt steps taken for reconstruction 
after the earthquake, gives a further illustration of the vigor and efficiency that characterize 
the remarkable attainments in civilization which California has achieved. The people of that 
State have shown themselves able to act together for common ends, while also preserving all 
the qualities that belong to independence of thought and personal initiative. 

After a brief visit to the Pacific Coast two years ago, the editor of this periodical took 
occasion in an address at Pittsburgh to make certain allusions to California as illustrating 
some phases of modern life and social progress. The following paragraphs, extracted from 
that address, are published not for any information they contain but as a sincere recognition 
of the great contributions California has made in the solving of the problems that all States 
and communities must face—namely, the working out of practical ways to bring science, 
invention, art, and all our newer resources to the improvement of current human welfare. 

California has achieved much through the vision and the energy of a progressive population. 
Other parts of the country will take some leaves out of the book of California’s distinctive attain- 
ments; but there need be no fear that the gains of Florida or the East are in any manner to 
be at the expense of the further advancement of our Pacific Coast States in prosperity, and in 


appeal to the nation and the world.—A. S. 


HERE remain in California certain 

pioneer institutions surviving from an 
earlier period, known familiarly as the 
Missions. Members of religious orders, 
while New Mexico and California as por- 
tions of Mexico were included in the Empire 
of Spain, had assumed that these more 
northerly districts—like old Mexico itself— 
would in future be populated principally by 
the descendants of Indians transformed 
under Spanish influence and control. These 
missions were planted by men of faith and 
enthusiasm, working unselfishly under the 
sway of their beliefs and ideals. They were 


not numerous in California, and their period 
of dominant influence lasted only through 
a few decades. 

The Indians whom they instructed did 
not constitute, here in the north, a dense 
population, as they did in old Mexico. With 
the discovery of gold, following the acquisi- 
tion of California by the United States after 
the Mexican War, there began the great 
rush to the Pacific Coast that was so splen- 
didly shown in the motion picture called 
“The Covered Wagon.” But the brothers 
of the Spanish religious orders had not 
founded their missions in vain. They had 
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been the pioneers of a type of civilization, 
as well as the preachers of a Christian gospel 
of gentleness and love. 


The Mission Influence 


They had understood it as an essential 
part of their mission to bring the Kingdom 
of Heaven to pass on earth in the establish- 
ment of civilized communities. They 
brought to California, therefore, their con- 
tributions of knowledge about architecture, 
and about agriculture as pertaining to cli- 
matic conditions of the kind that their 
Spanish and Mexican experiences had made 
them understand. 

They gave to California some beautiful 
though very simple examples of the type 
of architecture that had developed in Spain 
under Roman and Moorish influences. They 
set a pattern for studious and ingenious 
young American architects which has re- 
sulted in homes of a distinctive and lovely 
type now occupied by hundreds of thousands 
of people, and in schools and public build- 
ings of surpassing beauty. 

These missions became the centers of cul- 
tivated domains. The missionaries had 
come from regions that had practiced irri- 
gation for at least two thousand years; and 
they gave California the beginnings from 
which our hydraulic engineers and agricul- 
tural experts have made such vast further 
development. The missionaries, moreover, 
had come from lands where citrus fruits and 
other semi-tropical products of field and 
orchard had been familiar; and they were 
the pioneers of what is now the splendid 
progress of California in specialized prod- 
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ucts. The missionaries introduced horses, 
cattle and sheep; and they laid the foun- 
dations of a great live-stock industry. 

If I were speaking to students in Cali- 
fornia and were alluding to present and 
prospective trends of American progress as 
powerfully influenced and aided by applied 
science, I might prefer to draw my illustra- 
tions from Pennsylvania or from Massa- 
chusetts. It is often advantageous to inter- 
pret movements and changes that are near 
at hand by studying as an object-lesson 
some situation that is more distant and can 
therefore be viewed with detachment and in 
perspective. It happens that in California 
the visitor from the East discovers a 
converging of modern tendencies that 
appeals to the imagination, and that helps 
him to see more sharply and clearly what 
hopeful transitions may lie before the entire 
country—changes which may come to be 
regarded as the beginning of a new era. 


Elements of an Advanced Civilization 


One sees in California, for example, a 
mobility, both physical and mental, that 
seems to be typical of what is to come to 
pass everywhere in the country. We note 
the migration of ideals as well as the shifting 
and regrouping of populations. The cov- 
ered wagons and ox-teams of the pioneers 
were followed by transcontinental railroads. 
The trails of the Indians, and the connecting 
paths of the Spanish missionaries, have been 
expanded and ramified into a vast system 
of highways, splendidly constructed by mod- 
ern road engineers. 

There is a dominating sense of the value 
of beauty in the building 
of towns and in the de- 











velopment of the country- 
side. This love of beauty 
is seen everywhere in do- 
mestic and public archi- 
tecture, and it expresses 
itself in the culture of 
flowers and the planting 
of gardens. Botanical re- 
search and experimenta- 
tion in fruit culture and 
agriculture have already 
resulted in the standardiz- 
ing of products and in 
specializing them with a 
view to coéperative mat- 
keting, in a spirit of or- 








CALIFORNIA AT PLAY—A PICTURESQUE FLOAT IN AN ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ganization that is itself a 
triumph of applied scie:ce. 
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When an invention like the 
automobile is perfected, its 
general use depends upon the 
finding of extensive communi- 
ties able to avail themselves 
of its benefits, because of their 
individual, economic, and 
social advancement. There 
must be capacity for organiza- 
tion; talent for human inter- 
course; business ability, both 
in the individual and in asso- 
ciated groups; financial respon- 
sibility in State and county 
governments; wealth enough 
to support a program of roads 
and public improvements; en- 
gineering skill that can execute 
the program  efficiently—in 
short, there must be the 
foundation elements of a high 
civilization. 

Such elements are found in 
American communities that 
keep faith in the earlier ideals 
of a virtuous, well-instructed 
democracy, with individual 
freedom and _ initiative, and 
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with ability to unite in pro- 
grams for the general good. 
In the earlier stages of life 
like that of the United States, 
the individual of necessity finds his own 
path in the struggle to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of a new country. As population 
grows and society becomes more mature, 
the family that once made its own candles 
proceeds to use kerosene and then finds 
available the service of electric light. And 
assuredly these triumphs of invention can 
contribute much to the processes by which 
the levels of humanity are uplifted. 
Nevertheless, the individuals, the fam- 
ilies, the communities, that cherish high 
traditions and great ideals are the chief 
beneficiaries of the new facilities. One 
crosses the boundary line into Mexico, and 
there finds the life of earlier times. The 
natives of Mexico cannot yet appropriate 
to themselves the changes in social life 
which have been wrought by the fact that 
this is the Twentieth Century, and that we 
are living in an age of automobiles, and 
of wonderful applications of hydroelectric 
power to the arts of production and the 
refinements of life. The American stock 
on the Pacific Coast, from Seattle to San 
Diego, seems to flourish and expand. 


NATURE’S PLAYGROUNDS AND BEAUTY SPOTS ARE WITHIN 
EASY ACCESS OF ALMOST EVERY CALIFORNIA CITY 


Schools, in Proper Relationship 


Throughout California, we find admirable 
local schools in towns, and also quite gener- 
ally in country districts. Pupils finishing 
elementary grades and desiring further in- 
struction find, both in town and country, 
high schools adapted to modern needs with 
the most hopeful freedom from hidebound 
tradition. The union high schools that serve 
the fruit-growing and agricultural regions 
in numerous instances bring the pupils from 
a radius of fifteen or twenty miles by well- 
appointed automobile omnibuses. 

The schools themselves bear a true rela- 
tion to the cultural and economic life that 
surrounds them. They give technica] and 
practical instruction, as well as general and 
theoretical. They teach drawing, designing, 
music, dressmaking, typewriting and book- 
keeping, cooking and mechanical arts, as 
well as history and literature, mathematics 
and science. The schools inculcate the love 
of beauty, while they also inspire ambition 
to do some kind of definite useful work and 
to perform social and citizen service. 
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Now I am quite aware that, as I state it, 
these remarks sound idealistic, as if one were 
romancing somewhat and depicting the 
things that might be rather than those 
that are. It is to a certain extent true that 
the traveler sees the things that appeal to 
his hopes and his convictions. Many differ- 
ent things may be true at the same time. 


Judging a State from a Distance 


Is this the California that we in the East 
have regarded as distracted by political 
controversies, preoccupied with painful ap- 
prehensions about the Japanese, and subject 
to violent labor troubles—now in mining 
districts and now in the building trades of 
the great cities of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles? The distortion of the news is one 
of the most baffling and exasperating phe- 
nomena of our period. If I were to ask the 
question why the public press is prone to 
give so much more relative attention to bad 
news than to good news, I should be led too 
far away from the general course of my 
remarks. It is the collection of so much 
bad news, transmitted from various parts 
of our country and of the world that, in my 
opinion has had the effect of giving us a 
much less hopeful view of the character and 
tendencies of these times in which we live 
than the essential facts would warrant. 

For example, I am willing to affirm in the 
most deliberate way that my picture of a 
relatively lovely civilization evolving in 
California, with architects, teachers, engi- 
neers, oil companies, orange-growers, home- 


makers, and women’s clubs all contributing 
to it, is a truthful picture and a no means 
over-embellished. 

In California, I am afraid, idan have a 
mental picture of New York, of Pennsyl- 
vania, or of industrialized Ohio, that fills 
them sometimes with doubt and even with 
dismay as to the tendencies of American life. 
They read of discordant racial elements, of 
alarming contrasts between wealth and 
poverty, cf wholly unsympathetic relations 
between wage earners and those who direct 
the activities of productive capital, of long 
hours, of squalor in homes and their sur- 
roundings, of bandits and law-breaking, and 
of political corruption—and they get a more 
or less definite impression of a prevalence 
of crime and misdemeanor that would 
indicate social decadence. 

The Western view-point might take 
some such form as this: ‘Undoubtedly 
a new era, showing a marked advance in 
every way in human life on this planet, 
has dawned in California; and we of the 
Coast are justified in our enthusiasm, and 
have solid grounds for the faith that is in us. 
But we are almost equally sure that there 
are no signs whatever that this new and 
better period is going to manifest itself in 
the highly industrialized regions of the 
East, where great quantities of factory 
products are sent forth and where men and 
women are mere cogs in the machinery.”’ 

Fortunately, the Californian who studies 
the East finds progress here also, and 
national ideals gaining ground everywhere. 




















A UNION HIGH SCHOOL IN A CALIFORNIA TOWN OF LESS THAN 5000 PEOPLE 


(Even the smallest communities have provided schools beautiful in design and modern in arrangement. This one is 
at Fowler. Motor busses operated by the school district call for the children who live at a distance, and return them 
to their homes in the afternoon) 
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A MODEST VINEYARD HOME IN CALIFORNIA 


(Almost invariably enjoying the advantages of electricity, which is also used for farm work. 
It is said that California farm homes use more electricity than all other farm homes in 


at least one motor vehicle. 


There is usually present 


the country, combined) 


CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVES 
SET AN EXAMPLE 


BY RALPH P. MERRITT 


“@NONSTRUCTIVE progress in Ameri- 

can agriculture depends very largely 
upon the successful development of the co- 
dperative idea as it has been worked out 
and applied in the State of California. In 
this State you have wisely recognized that 
a successful codperative association must 
have a plan adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular agricultural industry, that it must 
have efficient and experienced management, 
and that its membership must be loyal and 
well informed. | Much of the economic 
stability—and freedom from social unrest— 
in California to-day reflects credit upon 
the willingness of farmers to work together 
for a common purpose.” 

These are not the words of a California 
enthusiast. They are not the words of a 
California codperative leader; nor a Cali- 
fornia producer. They are the deliberate 
remarks of the Hon. Wm. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, made to a group 
of leaders of California codperative associa- 
tions on the occasion of his inspection trip 
to the State during the latter part ot June. 
I cite this expression with the permission of 
Secretary Jardine in order to show that 
there is nothing provincial in what I say 
about the codperative movement. It is 
not true that codperative marketing as it 


has been perfected in California is peculiar 
to the State and cannot be applied to other 
sections of the country. On the contrary, 
its principles are adaptable to the success- 
ful marketing of any product grown within 
the boundaries of these United States. 


Failure Interspersed with Success 


I believe I can assume with safety that 
the people of this country have come to 
recognize that through codperative associa- 
tions farmers have a vehicle for definitely 
placing their distribution on a sound and 
profitable basis. We have discarded the 
thought that codperation is visionary or 
unnecessary or socialistic. We have come 
to the belief through experience that the 
sound co6dperative marketing organiza- 
tions of this country are practical and neces- 
sary. Above all they are sturdily American 
in their atmosphere and effect. 

The theme of this article is briefly to 
reflect some of the advantages of codpera- 
tive endeavor among California farmers. It 
is a story of steady progress and achieve- 
ment along a road which has been mile- 
stoned by failures as well as successes. The 
story of the life of some organizations is 
the story of almost uniform success. Other 
organizations have failed, although the 
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number of these is no greater than failures 
in other lines of established business enter- 
prises. The story of the majority of organi- 
zations is the story of the human cycle of 
hard beginnings, early success, mistakes 
made in the pride of apparent power, sub- 
sequent readjustment followed by the re- 
turn of sanity, the development of courage, 
the installation of sound business precepts, 
the maintenance of coéperative principles 
and the development of a stronger and a 
more vigorous community. 


Handling the Rice Crop 


Coéperative success in California by no 
means is limited to the activities of any 
single organization. In this State thirty-two 
associations are handling approximately 
one-half of the State’s half-billion-dollar 
agricultural crop. The high development of 
its organizations can be strikingly illustrated 
in the case of the California Rice Growers 
Association. 

Prior to 1910 there was little or no rice 
grown in California. From t1gr1o to 1917 
production got under way in a definite 
manner on certain lands in the Sacramento 
Valley. Production witnessed a meteoric 
rise during the war period until 150,000 
acres was being devoted to the crop with an 
average production of 25 sacks of 100 
pounds each of paddy rice to the acre. 

In 1920 the market for one of the major 
California agricultural products disappeared 
practically overnight. Thousands of farmers 
depending upon rice for the greater share of 
their financial income must have a solution 
of this grave problem if they were to feed 
and clothe their families. Here the prin- 
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ciple of codperative marketing was put to 
an acid test. It was the only way out. 

The often-heard statement that Cali- 
fornia has a natural monopoly of the prod- 
ucts she markets codperatively was deti- 
nitely refuted in the experience of her rice- 
growers. Here was a case where thousands 
of farmers had grown a huge surplus of a 
crop with no markets, although the tota! 
California production constituted but one- 
quarter of one per cent. of the world pro- 
duction. 

Habits of the American housewife gave 
the California rice grower no encourage- 
ment. Domestic consumers demand the 
long variety of rice grown in the Southern 
States and will not eat the round varieties 
produced in California. Faced with des- 
perate circumstances, the rice growers 
breathed new life into their organization in 
1921. Its management sought available 
statistics on rice in hopes of locating actual 
or potential markets and discovered that 
less was known about this crop than about 
any other grown in the United States. 

Selling Rice to Japan 

Feeling the necessity of a world survey 
of the rice industry, the Association, in co- 
Speration with the Federal Government, 
completed the investigation in the remark- 
ably short time of sixty days. During this 
survey it was found that the serious rice riots 
in Japan were not caused by the scarcity of 
rice but by the absence of the round variety 
which the Japanese people want and insist 
upon eating. Immediately the Association 
dispatched its most expert representatives 
to Japan with the message that California 

had available four million 
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bags of paddy rice ready 
for shipment to Japan at 
prices its people could 
afford to pay. 

Within ninety days 
after these representativis 
had taken samples of rice 
to Japan and had clear! 
presented the California 
situation to the Japanese 
people, orders were being 
received by California 
millers. Briefly told, the 
story of the rice-growers 
of California shows that 








A VINEYARD HOME OF THE MORE EXPENSIVE TYPE 


(Everyone does not become rich in California, and there is no substitute for 
But the man who is successful finds that the region 
affords unexcelled comfort and charm) 


work and intelligence. 


they sold 75 per cent. of 
their crop in Japan at 
prices which netted 
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HARVESTING RICE IN CALIFORNIA—A COMPARATIVELY NEW INDUSTRY SAVED FROM 
BANKRUPTCY BY COOPERATION 


growers a profit. In the spring of 1922 
the price of middle-grade gemmai rice 
in Japan was 42 yen per koku, as com- 
pared with prices the preceding four years 
running as high as 7o yen. Until the 
California codperative went into the foreign 
field there was no demand in Japan for 
California rice. With the establishment of 
the codperative and as a result solely of its 
work, the rice of California became estab- 
lished in Japanese trade. 


Marketing of Citrus Fruits 


Producers in the citrus industry were the 
earliest specialists in this country. For 
years California growers were unable to 
market their oranges and lemons at a profit. 
Farmers were competing against each other. 
The producers of Pomona were cutting the 
throats of the producers of Riverside. There 
appeared little hope and no future for the 
competing producers of one of America’s 
first specialty crops. 

Then came the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, the parent codperative organiza- 
tion in the State and one that did in- 
dispensable pioneer work in the early days. 
Its story of progress, its detailed fight 
against apparently insurmountable odds, 
and its final reward, afford material for a 
novel of the best-seller class. 

_ The California Fruit Growers Exchange 
lederated the separate citrus fruit associa- 
ions into a living, breathing thing—the 
original coéperative organization of a sub- 
stantial character. It assisted member 
growers in the improvement of fruit 


varieties and helped them with their 
numerous production problems. In more 
recent years, it has been a leader in improve- 
ment of varieties by bud selection, one of 
the latest accepted practices. 

The Exchange, under able leadership, 
reached into the markets of the world for 
new business. It developed the “Sunkist” 
orange which to-day is a household word 
throughout the world. ‘“Sunkist” became 
a mark of high quality which each unit 
organization could use if its members pro- 
duced the proper high-quality fruit. Im- 
proved methods of refrigeration were intro- 
duced. Sales agencies were established at 
strategic points. A subsidiary organization 
was created which provided farmers with 
fertilizers and every other agricultural 
necessity at a cost much below that which 
they had been accustomed to pay. To-day 
its subsidiary company, organized for the 
purpose of supplying its own shook and 
lumber requirements, owns one of the 
largest lumber mills in the West. 

The contribution of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange to the welfare of Cali- 
fornia agriculture can be clearly shown by a 
statement of the fact that-it has been the 
greatest single factor in making it possible 
for farmers to earn normal returns on land 
property valued with the improvement at 
$2,000 and $3,000, which a few years ago 
would bring only $500 and less. Its 12,000 
members are working in perfect harmony 
in economical production of high-quality 
fruits, and in the perfection of orderly 
production and marketing. Its weekly 
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meetings, where all members are on an equal 
basis, is the nearest approach to the old 
New England town meetings of anything 
in this country. What more could be said 
of any organization? 


Reasons for Success of California Cod peratives 


There is nothing provincial or peculiar 
about the success of California codperative 
organizations. Their success is based upon 
fundamental business principles which are 
readily adaptable to any section of the 
United States. During more recent years 
coéperative organizations have increased in 
the country at rapid strides. The farmers of 
many States can point to their efforts with 
pride. Yet the thought still persists that 
California codperatives have gone forward 
because of limited production, diversity of 
crops, or for a number of other reasons. 

Coéperative associations in California 
have succeeded, first, because a plan was 
developed adapted to the needs of a 
particular industry. If California can pro- 
duce a workable plan for the sale of its 
products when it faces foreign competition 
even greater than is the case with most 
major crops, why cannot farmers do the 
same thing in other States? 

The second principle upon which the 
organizations of California are based has to 
do with efficient management. They have 
accepted the belief that experienced rather 
than ‘farmer’ management is a_pre- 
requisite to success. America has never 


taken second place to any country when it 
comes co the ability and initiative of the 
individual; and California has no monopoly 
on brains. 

The third basic principle deals with a well- 
informed and loyal membership. California 
coéperatives have been built on a contract 
with their members, but they have been 
wise to recognize that without clear think- 
ing, complete understanding, and square 
dealing, a contract becomes a scrap of 
paper, troublesome to both parties. Human 
nature is about the same every place, and I 
know of no section of the country where 
farmer sentiment will not react favorably 
to the principles of sound codperative en- 
deavor when properly directed. 


What Cod peration Has Taught the Farmer 


The primary purpose of coéperative 
marketing is that farmers producing similar 
crops come together to effect an orderly 
and economical distribution of their prod- 
uct. But there are many phases of success. 
In money the membership should receive 
more than would be received if there were 
no organization. Efficiency of operation 
must include savings in steps of distribu- 
tion, elimination of waste, high standardiza- 
tion of the product, the securing of the 
widest possible outlet, and the adjustment 
of production to consuming demand. 

All these and other successes may be 
attained by the codperative effort which I 
have described. Yet in my experience 




















WASHING ORANGES IN A GRADING AND PACKING PLANT OF THE LA VERNE ORANGE AND LEMO! 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, A MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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A FIG ORCHARD IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
(Figs are now grown as successfully in California as in Turkey, annual production exceeding 10,000,000 pounds) 


there is another product of codperative 
effort. The human values are paramount. 
One of the highest direct and indirect values 
is the effect on the men and women who are 
a part of the codperative movement. And 
I mean this in no sentimental sense. 

Codperative effort has taught California 
farmers the value of working with their 
neighbors and with all people in their com- 
munity. It has given them a broad outlook 
on life. It has given the business man on the 
farm an understanding and appreciation for 
the problem of the business man in the city. 
There is no demand on the part of co- 
Operatives for government charity, no 
appeal for government subsidy. Codpera- 
tive training has created a farming people 
in California who are finding their own way 
out of farming problems. 

Furthermore, codperation has taught 
farmers the value of codperating with other 
classes of society, thus eliminating much of 
the friction between groups. It has given 
them a conception of the position of the 
consumer, including the knowledge that 
exorbitant prices to the public will result 
in reduced consumption; and reduced con- 
sumption, they have learned, increases sur- 
pluses and bears down prices. 

Interior California has summers that are 
rainless; its winters are mild. To this section 


early came the sturdy Pilgrim stock to seek 
its fortune in the undeveloped land along the 
Pacific. These early pioneers took the land 
originally given over to sheep and cattle 
ranges, and through energy, vision, industry, 
and devotion gave this country one of its 
most productive areas, a section of the 
country located 3,000 miles away from its 
chief markets. 

While the soil of its valleys is fertile and 
adaptable to a wide variety of crops, yet 
water must be stored in the high mountains 
and hydroelectric power developed with 
large initial expenditure. At first glance this 
might not appear to be a favorable field for 
the development of the most intensive and 
highly organized agriculture in the history 
of the world. Yet during the past quarter of 
a century California has come to be a garden 
of orchards, vineyards, and field plantings, 
second to none in the world. Water has 
been stored in the mountains for irrigation. 
Hydroelectrical energy has been developed 
at low costs to the consumer. Towns and 
cities have sprung up and are linked to- 
gether with paved roads which traverse the 
highest levels of agricultural development 
of all history. More young people, we are 
told, go to the universities from California, 
in proportion to the population, than from 
anywhere else in the land. 
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Experiences of the Raisin Growers 


There is no more dramatic story of this 
cycle of codperative marketing experience 
than that of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
an organization which since 1912 has held 
the majority control of the raisin tonnage 
produced in the United States. I shall take 
occasion to discuss somewhat in detail the 
experiences of this representative California 
coéperative in an attempt to show the 
factors which prompted coéperative devel- 
opment, the spirit behind it, the problems 
encountered, the sound business principles 
back of its success. 

The heart-breaking efforts of early pio- 
neers in the raisin industry continued for 
thirty years in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California, while the State production of 
raisins rising from 25,000 to 75,000 tons was 
called overproduction by independent com- 
mercial packers. Only discouragement and 
financial failure could result from a situation 
of this kind. 
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formed under the laws of the State of 
California, the stock being owned by grow- 
ers and business men in varying proportions, 
The Board of Directors was clected by 
voting trustees who, by consent, held a large 
majority of the stock. 

The Association prospered. Raisin mar- 
kets were stabilized. Depression of markets 
through competitive price-cutting of com- 
mercial packers was considered a thing of 
the past and codperative marketing of 
raisins was launched upon an apparently 
successful career. It controlled more than 
85 per cent. of the raisin tonnage. It took 
the raisins from its members, manufactured 
them into the finished product and placed 
them in carton stock or in bulk form for 
bakery use, according to the demands of 
the trade. It sold its own product. 


Increased Demand Caused by War and 
Prohibition 


In 1914, two years after the organization 
of Sun-Maid, the world went to war. 
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Early attempts at codperative effort had Raisins produced in Persia no longer flowed IRR 
been made without success. The year 1912 into Europe. The products of Smyrna (Mai 
saw the beginning of Sun-Maid through the largely were bottled in the Mediterranean 
organization of the California Associated by submarine warfare. Consequently the _— 
Raisin Company, the name of which was demand for California raisins increased. In the 
changed in 1922 to Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 1918 the Sun-Maid, taking action similar and 
ers in order that the trade name might be _ to that of other dried-fruit industries, volun- a re 
linked with that of the organization. Some _ tarily fixed a price which, in the case of een 
capital was raised; a stock company was_ raisins, was 5 cents a pound, sweat-box re- A 
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(This establishment is owned by the farmers who produce raisins in California, and is managed by an administration 
of their choosing) organ 
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IRRIGATING A RAISIN VINEYARD, THE WATER BEING BROUGHT FROM THE SIERRA NEVADAS 
(Many irrigation districts also develop electric power as a by-product, which helps them to pay interest charges and 


upkeep. 


turn to its growers, as a basis upon which 
the product was sold to the Government 
and to the trade. This price was to return 
a reasonable margin of profit in view of 
wartime cost of production. 

At the end of the war and the passage of 
the prohibition act, the raisin markets con- 
tinued to boom. There were wild dreams of 
producing raisins in untold tonnage to 
quench the thirst of a parched nation, and 
the Sun-Maid management then in control 
experienced the apparent loss of food mar- 
kets gained at great costs of advertising by 
reason of the high prices at which raisins 
were selling to supply the demand for 
“home-brew” purposes. 


High Prices and Competition 


By 1920 the management apparently be- 
came convinced that they could no longer 
stop the upward trend of raisin prices and 
promises were made that members of the 
association would receive 15 cents a pound 
on sweat-box raisins, compared with 5 cents 
in war times. At the same time the associa- 
tion expanded its plant capacity and in- 
creased its costs in many directions. The 
same spirit that invaded bankers and busi- 
hess men at that time all over the country, 
took hold of the largest farmer-owned 
organization in the world. 


Bonds are generally issued to finance these projects) 


In response to high prices, the raisin 
acreage was tremendously increased by 
plantings made in 1919 and 1920, but these 
plantings did not come into bearing until 
1923. Unknown to California, the rest of 
the raisin-producing world, with its dis- 
tributing channels reopened, threw its 
raisins into the American markets at the 
prevailing high prices. These regions also 
proceeded to double their plantings in the 
hope of a continuing profitable market. 

In the face of vigorous foreign competi- 
tion a still darker cloud appeared on the 
horizon of the domestic raisin grower. In 
the fall of 1920 competing commercial 
packers brought charges before the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice stating that Sun-Maid was violating 
the anti-trust laws. The matter came before 
a Federal court for a hearing. At that time 
there was no Federal coéperative market- 
ing act to give organizations protection in 
a case of this kind. 

Naturally there were weak spots in the 
position of the growers when the charges 
were considered from the point of view of 
current opinion. The result-was the hand- 
ing down of the consent decree by the 
Federal court which put the Sun- -Maid 
organization in a disadvantageous position 
in further competition. 
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Threatened Collapse of the Raisin Industry 


The year 1921 added to the troubles of 
the two previous years and further danger 
was imminent. Crops were increasing, sales 
were declining, money was more difficult 
to borrow, and confidence in the organiza- 
tion was waning. The erop of 1922 delivered 
to Sun-Maid was slightly over 200,000 tons 
of raisins. The largest year’s business the 
organization had ever enjoyed was 135,000 
tons, and that was in the boom year of 1919. 
The membership and the management rec- 
ognized that their methods of administra- 
tion could no longer continue and _ that 
changes were imperative to save the industry 
and to protect the largest codperative 
endeavor ever attempted. 

With insufficient capital to meet the in- 
creased obligations of the organization, with 
the open suspicion and criticism of the 
Federal Government, with a contract with 
its members guaranteeing a payment on 
delivery of more money than bankers were 
willing to loan on warehouse receipts as 
collateral, with the collapse of the con- 
fidence of the trade in this farmer organiza- 
tion, it seemed as if the end had come. A 
total of $150,000,000 was the estimated in- 
vestment in vineyards. Not only would this 
investment be wiped out, but many other 
agricultural industries would have been 
carried with it. 

Did this chaotic condition serve to 
stamp codperative endeavor as unsound? 
Let that industry in agriculture or business 
or finance that did not, to a larger or smaller 
extent, find itself in the same situation, 
first raise its hand and show a clear record 
against the mistakes of inflation before co- 
Operation is condemned. The errors were 
human, but none the less real and tragic. 


Successful Reorganization 


In February, 1923, the new management 
of Sun-Maid came into office at the unani- 
mous request of the Board of Directors and 
the people of the Central Valleys of Cali- 
fornia. Because the people of these com- 
munities had been trained to think and act 
codperatively and because they believed 
fundamentally in codperative marketing as 
a means of guaranteeing agricultural pros- 
perity, the new management was given 
support which enabled it to carry out a 
reorganization plan which, under other con- 
ditions and in ordinary business, would 
have been utterly impossible. The raisin 


grower preserved the right to follow the 
product of his labors to the consuming world. 
The coéperative spirit prevailed. 
Immediately alongside the old _ struc- 
ture, there was constructed a new Sun- 
Maid organization, fully complying with 
the recently enacted Federal Marketing 
Act, and having a parent organization 
known as the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California. It receives its raisins from its 
members, borrows money upon the product 
in warehouses, and makes its first advance 
to members out of the loan value advanced 
by the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
and the syndicate of commercial banks that 
have joined together for the extension of 
necessary credit based on market conditions, 
The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia releases its raisins from time to time 
in proper amounts to its subsidiary service 
corporation, the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, organized under the laws of 
Delaware. This corporation was organized 
with both stock and bonds. With its pre- 
ferred stock it purchased the plants and 
other equipment of the old organiza- 
tion. In the aggregate there was sold to 
farmers and business men of California a 
total of two and a half million dollars’ worth 
of 7 per cent. preferred cumulative stock, 
all of the common stock being transferred to 
the treasurer of the Sun-Maid of California 
for voting purposes. The plants and equip- 
ment were purchased from the old organiza- 
tion and were bonded for further working 
capital. These bonds in the amount of two 
and a half million dollars were sold to the 
public. Thus the new régime came into 
possession of ample working capital. 


Worldwide Sales Machinery 


A new contract with its membership was 
signed which eliminated the former dangers 
and errors. The sales division was likewise 
reorganized into a further codperative organ- 
ization known as “Sunland Sale Coéperative 
Association.”” The direct world-wide selling 
organization with its nineteen division 
offices in the United States and Canada, 
its scores of wholesale salesmen and retail 
service men, its European division directed 
from London, and its Oriental division 
directed from Shanghai, with other con- 
tacts in every country in the world, became 
the skeleton organization through which 
Sunland has rejuvenated the business and 
regained the confidence of the trade and the 
buying public. 
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DRYING A PRUNE CROP IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


The old Sun-Maid organization was 
brought to a close at the end of the year 
1923 with its outstanding liabilities reduced 
from over eighteen million dollars to ap- 
proximately four millions. The trustee, 
however, expects to pay the remaining obli- 
gations in full out of the liquidation ‘of re- 
maining assets. What greater demonstra- 
tion of the finer qualities of codperative 
marketing could one ask for? 

Furthermore, this readjustment and reor- 
ganization of the Association has meant 
a lower price to the trade and to the house- 
wife, and assurance of a reasonable profit 
to both the wholesaler and the retailer in 
the introduction of the many new and im- 
portant changes in the raisin industry. The 
foundation of this success is the spirit of a 
people trained in working together. 


Development of By-Products 


This brief recital of the experiences of the 
Sun-Maid organization contains the ele- 
ments of sound business precepts injected 
into codperative marketing. More recent 
developments, however, have been directed 
along lines not frequently found in business 
enterprises as we view them to- day. 

First, let us get a view of the raisin pic- 
ture. Here we have a reorganized associa- 
tion handling the very lifeblood of 16,000 
farmers. The output is 250,000 tons a year, 
compared with 75,000 tons a few years ago 
at a time when that production was con- 
sidered in excess of demand. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Association along sound business 


principles, disregarding the codperative ele- 
ment, has resulted in finding a profitable 
outlet for, in 1924, 200,000 tons, against a 
previous maximum of 135,000 tons. Under 
these circumstances the additional 50,000 
tons would have been a deadening surplus 
with the obvious depressing results under 
the economic reactions of supply and de- 
mand. Therefore, the Association, under the 
opportunities given to it by reason of its 
consolidated holdings, developed a so-called 
conversion policy by which all the raisins 
in excess of a maximum demand were re- 
moved from trade channels through con- 
verting them into other products, such as 
syrup, industrial alcohol, and pie fruit. 


California Raisins in British, Chinese, and 
Japanese Markets 

By means of the carton, a clean and better 
grade of pack, and soundly vigorous mer- 
chandising policies, Sun-Maid entered the 
English market in competition with Smyrna, 
and is selling substantial quantities of 1aisins 
at a profit. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that the producers of Smyrna raisins 
are not organized, and against codperative 
competition are being pushed for their 
markets into relatively less profitable areas. 

Japan and China had never known the 
raisin as a component of their daily diet. 
Sun-Maid, unlike scores of domestic con- 
cerns that have failed to open these markets 
even though they have expended millions of 
dollars, recognized the necessity of adver- 
tising its product in accepted ways in these 
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two countries. To-day she enjoys an outlet 
of 10,000 tons of raisins a year in Japan and 
China. In Japan, Sun-Maid got together 
the seven leading distributors and “sold” 
them on the idea that the Japanese diet 
lacked a helpful quality in fruit. 

Foreign markets are not opened without 
many perplexing problems and difficulties. 
When Sun-Maid went into the Chinese 
markets it did not fail to recognize the point 
of view and characteristics of the people. 
It employed men who knew Chinese food 
habits and who could work with Chinese 
merchants. The first shipment consisted 
of 5-cent packages; but raisins failed to 
find buyers. The volume offered was too 
large for the buying power of the Chinese. 

The raisin program was immediately re- 
adjusted and instead of shipping 5-cent 
packages, the Chinese merchant purchased 
25-pound boxes of raisins, and Sun-Maid 
furnished him 400 small envelopes. Thus 
the dealer could put 10 or 12 raisins in an 
envelope and sell them for two coppers (one 
cent). Raisins began to sell at once and 
distribution doubled in six months. 

Success of raisin-selling in China on the 
basis of ro or 12 raisins to the customer de- 
pends wholly on volume of sales. It was my 
privilege to visit China a year ago and I 
found empty Sun-Maid raisin envelopes on 
the streets in every part of the country, even 
in sections where it is necessary to deliver 
products on camels. 


Raisin Bread on Wednesday 


Another notable achievement of Sun- 
Maid in increasing consumption has to do 
with the voluntary codperation of 20,000 
domestic bakers to feature raisin bread on 
Wednesdays. But this was no ‘“fly-by- 
night”? scheme. After a close study it was 
found that Wednesday was the dullest day 
for bakers while they enjoyed their biggest 
sales on Saturday. On a campaign to “put 
another Saturday in every week,” Sun- 
Maid carried its message to bakers, includ- 
ing detailed information as to the proper 
mixing and baking of raisin bread as de- 
veloped in Sun-Maid’s laboratories. It 
spent thousands of dollars in accepted forms 
of advertising telling the housewife the food 
value of raisin bread with the result that in 
eighteen months the bakers of this country 
increased their purchases of raisins by 
50,000 tons. Chicago alone consumes 
750,000 loaves of raisin bread every Wed- 
nesday, and three years ago this product 
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was practically unknown. Bear in mind that 
these are the accomplishments of a farmer 
organization, operating solely in the in- 
terests of the producer. 


The Raisin Growers’ Democracy 


The preceding points have been made for 
the purpose of indicating the method of 
adapting the commercial point of view toa 
codperative undertaking. There is another 
side—that of the stabilization of the human 
forces involved. The ‘grower democracy” 
established by Sun-Maid reflects a success- 
ful example. The entire membership, 
stretching over half the State of California, 
is divided into geographical units for pur- 
poses of membership contact and elections. 
Each unit has its own executive committee, 
and each unit elects an Advisor. The 
Advisors meet once a month at Sun-Maid 
headquarters for an all-day session. The 
Board of Directors is elected by this same 
group. The membership in each unit 
meets once a month and the Advisor, and 
perhaps some of the Directors, make clear 
the progress and status of the organization. 


Service to California and the Nation 


Codperative marketing is the construc- 
tion upon which the State of California 
rests. Through codperative marketing its 
specialized products are carried to the four 
corners of the world. In return it has re- 
ceived a rich and satisfying rural life. It has 
taught farmers the economic and _ social 
values of working together. But it has done 
more than this. It has given them a clearer 
insight into national and international prob- 
lems and policies. California farmers who 
through their own organizations create mar- 
kets for their products in foreign countries 
establish an interest in the economic and 
social welfare not only in those countries 
but in all nations. 

California rightfully owes much to its 
development of codperative associations. 
They have given the State a sound and 
profitable agriculture. They have enabled 
the State to weather the economic trials fol- 
lowing the World War as no other section 
has been able to do. They have molded the 
people of California into a unit with a single 
thought and a single purpose. 

Coéperative marketing is the great con- 
tribution of California producers to the 
welfare of their State. It is one of Cali- 
fornia’s contributions to the social and 
economic stability of the nation. 
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A NEW SANTA BARBARA 


BY REXWALD BROWN 


(President of the Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce) 

















© Ewing Galloway 


SANTA BARBARA, IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—ON THE SHORE OF THE PACIFIC, 
ENCIRCLED BY HILLS 


EN days after the earthquake which 
shattered Santa Barbara’s business dis- 
trict and caused smaller damage in the 
residence sections, it is possible to view the 
catastrophe in clearer perspective. Our 
loss of life was only twelve. For that we 


have to thank the early hour of the first 
shock. Property damage was far more 
extensive. The loss to the business dis- 
trict, concentrated almost entirely on the 
first mile of State Street, beginning at the 
ocean, will reach $8,000,000. The loss to 

















THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF SANTA BARBARA, WITH ITS OPEN-AIR READING-ROOM 
(The Library was damaged in the earthquake of June 29, but will be rapidly repaired. Its books are uninjured) 
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A BUSINESS BUILDING IN PUREST 
SPANISH STYLE 


(This recently completed railway ticket office 
typifies the new development in Santa Barbara) 


charitable institutions which must be re- 
built adds another $3,000,000. County and 
city buildings, paid for by taxation, were 
damaged by more than $500,000. This is 
the financial measure of the problem of re- 


EVERY HOME IN A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(The quake did little damage in the residential district of Santa 
Barbara, with a cracked chimney or wall here and there) 


CITY HAS ITS OWN GARDEN 


construction, the solution of which has 
already been worked out. 

A committee of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco financiers, meeting with a local 
committee of Santa Barbara citizens, among 




















A SANTA BARBARA HOTEL, PRACTICALLY UNDAMAGED, WHICH EMBODIES THE CITY’S IDEALS 
FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS 


(This and other photographs in the accompanying article are by J. Walter Collinge) 
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whom was Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, has 
agreed to supply every 
dollar needed by business 
men, at 5 per cent., with 
no commissions or other 
charges added. For resi- 
dence construction, Santa 
Barbara’s banks and 
building-and-loan associa- 
tions are available with 
ample resources. The re- 

















building and repair of the 
business district and resi- 
dence sections will thus be 
handled through the regu- 
lar financial channels with minimum charges. 
The $3,000,000 needed to rebuild charitable 
institutions will be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription throughout the entire State and do- 
nated to the city, the details of raising this 
amount being handled by a sub-committee 
of the financial group who rushed to the city’s 
aid at the first news of disaster. The recon- 
struction of public buildings will be financed 
by the county and city by regular methods. 

A month before the earthquake Santa 
Barbara adopted a new building code, which 
is now in operation. It provides for the 
most modern construction known to engi- 
neering science. Fifty or even twenty 
years ago, when most of the wrecked build- 
ings were constructed, no city in the land 
had such high building standards as those 
in the new code. With these new regula- 
tions governing the rebuilding, Santa Bar- 
bara can never have a repetition of such a 


THE OLD ADOBE “DE LA GUERRA HOUSE” 


(Described by Richard Henry Dana in 1840, in ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast.”’ 
The building was not damaged by the quake) 


IN SANTA BARBARA 


disaster. A new zoning ordinance has also 
gone into effect and will prevent any district 
being spoiled by undesirable activities. 

Almost as if every detail for a perfect 
city had been ordered in advance, the na- 
tion’s foremost city-planning experts had 
entirely completed a survey of Santa 
Barbara and reported on a comprehensive 
city plan. This plan will now govern the 
reconstruction; and many property owners 
have already announced, with enthusiasm, 
rebuilding plans in harmony with it. 

Asa final step in a thoroughly codrdinated 
program, the city council, since the earth- 
quake, has authorized an architectural 
board of review to pass upon the esthetic 
phases of new construction. It is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Bernard Hoffmann, 
president of the Community Arts Associa- 
tion, which has done so much to make 
Santa Barbara a city of unusual beauty. 

With a carefully 
worked-out city plan, a 











zoning ordinance, a new 
and thoroughly medern 
building code, and, 
finally, an architectural 
board of review, the 
safety and charm of the 
rebuilt city on the shore 
of the Pacific is provided 
for. The wonderful and 
prompt response of Cali- 
fornia’s financiers and 
public-spirited organiza- 
tions. gives immediate 
assurance of a new and 
even more beautiful Santa 








THE COURT OF THE PASEO—WHICH HOUSES SHOPS, OFFICES, 
AND STUDIOS 


(In an atmosphere different from most centers of business) 


Barbara, an evidence of 
the solidity and _ public 
spirit of the entire State. 











FUTURE OF COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


BY MERTON L. COREY 


(Formerly Member of Federal Farm Loan Board) 


HE ruinous post-war deflation of 

agriculture has not been an unmixed 
evil, for it has focused business and political 
attention upon the farmer’s plight. 

The restoration of America’s basic in- 
dustry has been a matter of nation-wide 
concern. The economic truth that no class 
or interest can permanently prosper unless 
such prosperity is shared by every other 
class and interest is at last becoming under- 
stood. The Government’s determination 
to provide practical measures for agricul- 
tural relief has been supported by both 
political parties, which have been united in 
purpose. The only differences have de- 
veloped over the methods to be employed. 


Farmer Seeks Equality of Opportunity 


When deflation had already ruined tens 
of thousands of farmers, when hundreds of 
country banks had failed in the heart of our 
best agricultural territory and unnumbered 
hundreds more were threatened with ruin, 
relief measures naturally were advocated 
which violate our established convictions 
as to the place government should occupy 
in the solution of the difficulties of any 
class of individuals. Some of this agitation 
was pure “hokum,”’ prompted by a desire 
to make political capital out of the farmer’s 
misfortunes. Most of it, however, was 
sincere, and found its justification in the 
fact that agricultural distress had reached 
the proportions of a national calamity. 
Even governments must sometimes sacri- 
fice sound economics for the temporary 
relief of so large a proportion of their 
subjects; or rather, as the late war and 
other crises have taught us, a nation in peril 
rewrites its economic laws. 

The farmer is neither a mendicant nor a 
fool. He understands that in the last 
analysis he must work out his own salva- 
tion. He realizes that the fundamental 
principles of individual thrift, initiative, 
industry, and intelligent business and 
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farming practices alone can restore agricul- 
ture. He asks only that which he is willing 
to concede to every other class—not special 
opportunity, but equality of opportunity; 
business and credit systems adapted to his 
particular industry. 

Congress and the State Legislatures have 
provided this machinery. The legislation 
passe harmonizes with the general public 
belief that agricultural prosperity may be 
restored without resort to paternalistic 
price-fixing measures; that in the long run 
the farmer will be best served by policies 
which coincide with the spirit of our es- 
tablished institutions. Not more laws, but 
the wise application of the laws already 
provided, is agriculture’s present problem. 
Here and there the machinery may, in 
minor particulars, be improved by legisla- 
tion, but harm is being done the farmer 
through the proposals of major measures 
for legislative relief, rather than codperating 
with him to utilize fully the machinery he 
must employ for his own salvation. Con- 
servative political, agricultural and business 
leadership must realize that the best insur- 
ance against unsound farm legislation is 
sympathetic codperation in the complete 
development of codperative marketing. 

Farmer Insecure in Deflation Crisis 

Experience has taught the farmer that 
agriculture comprehends something more 
than intelligent production. This phase 
he has mastered. But he has come to see 
the futility of increased production. He has 
learned that unremitting toil and_ rigid 
economy are not bringing the comparative 
rewards of a generation ago. He has 
learned that the business side of agriculture, 
marketing, is quite as important as produc- 
tion, and that it has been sadly neglected. 
Concerned only with the problems of 
production, enjoying a line of credit with 
his local bank which carried him along 
from harvest to harvest, marketing his 
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crop to the local dealer and disregarding 
the devious ways the crop must travel 
before reaching the ultimate consumer, 
taking no account of the volume of produc- 
tion of his neighbor and the nation as a 
whole, as well as foreign nations, and 
dumping the product at harvest time at the 
middleman’s and speculator’s price, the 
1920 crisis found him impotent. 

The city bank called upon the country 
bank for liquidation of its borrowings. 
The country bank asked for payment of 
the farmer’s notes at maturity, although 
both banker and farmer had been accus- 
tomed to treat the farmer’s paper as of 
indefinite maturity, awaiting the norma! 
working out of the farmer’s production and 
marketing. Immature herds were sacrificed, 
and farmers’ crops were dumped to meet 
what had suddenly become a_ pressing 
obligation. The decline in farm com- 
modity prices broke to seriously low levels, 
leaving the farmer with insufficient funds 
to pay his debts, wrecked or crippled the 
country banks, and squeezed substantial 
values out of farm lands. 


Sound Legislation Enacted 


The farmer made a proper demand for 
two things; first, better credit facilities— 
credits which would harmonize with the 
period necessary for the production and 
orderly marketing of the crops; second, 
legislation which would support a nation- 
wide policy of codperative marketing. 

The requisite legislation has been enacted. 
The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 takes 
care of the first. It does not give the farmer 
more credit than it gives the manufacturer 
or the business man. It does not sacrifice 
any of the essentials of sound credit. It 
merely makes available credits which syn- 
chronize with the farmer’s turn-over. The 
manufacturer has a turn-over of thjrty, 
sixty and ninety days. It requires as long 
as one year for the planting, harvesting and 
marketing of farm crops, and three years 
for the breeding, fattening and marketing 
of live-stock. The farmer can now borrow 
at a maturity which will enable him to 
produce intelligently and market in the way 
other business men market their products. 

The second legitimate demand has been 
answered by the passage of Codperative 
Marketing Association acts in practically 
all the States, the United States Ware- 
house Act and the Capper-Volstead Act 
amending the Clayton Anti-Trust Law. 


The first provides the machinery for 
producers to pool their products and market 
through. a common agency which will 
permit of the fitting of marketing to con- 
sumptive demand. This means a better 
average price throughout the marketing 
year than was realized under the old plan 
of dumping most of the products shortly 
after harvest. It bids fair to give to the 
farmer more than the thirty-seven cents 
he now gets out of every dollar the ccn- 
sumer pays for his products. 

The United States Warehouse Act and 
the Warehouse Acts of many of the States 
provide for licensed storage facilities under 
rigid supervision. The federal system par- 
ticularly has won the confidence of the 
banking interests. The recognized integrity 
of these receipts has contributed greatly to 
the credit standing of codperative loans, as 
they afford the sound collateral basis upon 
which all such loans are made. Only non- 
perishables are now eligible under the 
United States Warehouse Act and the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. As a 
very large percentage of farm products is 
perishable or semi-perishable, the future 
development of this movement calls for the 
solution of the credit and warehousing 
problems peculiar to this more hazardous 
class of security. Undoubtedly the com- 
mercial banks and government institutions 
will be able to work out, upon the same 
conservative, constructive basis which has 
characterized their progress to date in 
dealing with a limited number of farm 
products, a satisfactory program for all the 
important crops. 

The Capper-Volstead Act recognizes the 
necessity for the collective processing and 
marketing of farm products, and amends 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Law to permit of 
such joint action. 


Disorganized Agriculture in an Organized 
Business Era 

Only through these associations can 
agriculture organize effectively. Great 
combinations of individuals will result. 
The public will not be harmed, however, 
because these combinations are always 
subject to review by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and later by the courts, to deter- 
mine whether ‘‘such association monop- 
olizes or restrains trade in interstate or 
foreign commerce to such an extent that the 
price of any agricultural product is unduly 
enhanced thereby.” 
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In this period the farmer has seen 
organized business a success—disorganized 
farming a failure. The farm machinery, the 
clothing, the household necessities he has 
bought from an organized market, paying 
a profit organized business has been able 
to fix. He has sold his products at a loss, 
for he has had but little part in the fixing 
of the price. At last he has learned the 
truth that agriculture to be successful 
must, like manufacturing, handle its mar- 
keting as economically and skilfully as it 
does its production. 

What Is Coéperative Marketing? 

Coéperative marketing is nothing more 
nor less than merchandising the products 
of the farm. It implies grading and 
standardizing the products, arranging credit 
facilities for orderly marketing, mastery 
of the business problems incident ‘to dis- 
tribution and marketing, and shortening 
the route between producer and consumer 
by the elimination of unnecessary middle- 
men, each of whom has been accustomed to 
exact his toll. In principle, this should 
bring increased profits to the farmer with- 
out any additional burden upon the con- 
sumer. This should restore a fair price 
level for farm products, and prove the 
strongest factor in the ultimate rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture. Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, chairman of the National Council 
of Farmers’ Coéperative Marketing Associa- 
tions, is authority for the statement that 
the Burley Tobacco Association brought 
into the Burley area in 1923 $50,000,000 
more than these producers received in 
1921, and that despite this increased return 
to the producers, the cigarettes manu- 
factured from this tobacco are selling for less 
money to-day with a thirty-one-cent-rate 
Burley than they sold in 1921 with a 
quarter-of-a-cent-rate Burley. 

A large number of the so-called Coépera- 
tive Marketing Associations antedate the 
legislation to which reference is made above. 
They were principally produce-shipping 
associations, local farmers’ elevators and 
cream stations. They have pointed the 
way toward the broader organizations 
which have been made possible by the 
progressive thought and legislation which 
has come since the war. 

Coéperative Marketing Associations are 
of three general types: 

(1) The independent farmers’ marketing 
unit, of which the farmers’ clevator is typical. 


(2) A federation of local marketing units 
into a central agency which performs most 
of the marketing and financial functions 
of the individual units. 

(3) A large central association which 
executes a marketing contract with the 
individual growers by the terms of which 
products of the members for a given period, 
usually from one to five years, are placed 
at its absolute disposal. 

Organizations of the first class began 
nearly a half-century ago. There are now 
over 5000 farmers’ elevators capitalized 
at $90,000,000, which market approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 of grain annually. 
These local units operating independently 
eliminate a local buyers’ profit, but the 
passing of the grain into the hands of 
numerous other middlemen, and the market- 
ing of each unit without regard to the 
marketing of other units, makes the 
competition of so many small groups almost 
as destructive as individual competition. 

The second type of organization offers 
all the possibilities of the best conceived 
codéperative marketing principles. A close 
federation exercising a definite control of 
the marketing of the products of the local 
units which in the aggregate contro! 
sufficient of that particular commodity to 
be a strong market factor, is peculiarly 
adapted to fruit, potatoes, vegetables, and 
other perishable or semi-perishable com- 
modities. 

The third type has experienced its 
greatest development since the war. State- 
wide Cotton Codperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations of this class have a membership of 
over 250,000, and approximately the same 
number of farmers belong to Tobacco 
Growers’ Associations. In all, there are 
something like two and one-half million 
members of Codperative Associations, most 
of which have not developed beyond the 
local marketing unit. 

Just as in manufacturing, there are condi- 
tions and qualities peculiar to the various 
farm commodities and the territory in 
which they are produced, as well as the 
markets in which they must be sold, which 
require radically different forms of organiza- 
tion and business administration; but in 
general it may be said that there is no single 
farm commodity which through some type 
of business organization cannot be fitted in- 
to the scheme of codperative marketing. 
Already we have had sufficient experience 
to demonstrate: 
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FUTURE OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


(1) That a group of producers can or- 
ganize and provide successful management 
for codperative effort; 

(2) That the principles underlying these 
organizations are economically sound; and 
(3) That the record of achievement to date 
justifies the confidence of agriculture, busi- 
ness and finance to the degree that they 
may be expected to codperate intelligently 
and sympathetically in the development of 
this phase of agriculture along broader and 
necessary lines. 


Essentials for Future Development 


The future of codperative marketing is 
dependent upon the degree of business in- 
telligence with which its problems are 
handled. When it is realized that the 1024 
farm crops were valued at $10,327,000,000, 
or practically twice the average pre-war 
production; that this production is the 
work of millions of individual farmers, too 
many of whom retain the old idea that the 
farmer’s business has to do solely with that 
of production; and that thousands of little 
groups in as many localities have yet to 
catch the spirit and possibilities of a definite 
business program of codperative marketing, 
the bigness of the general problem of the 
reorganization of agriculture along co- 
operative lines becomes apparent. But the 
progress so far promises much for this 
generation. 

There are these essentials of the broader 
development of the codperative principle: 

(1) Organization must be by com- 
modities, rather than by localities. 

(2) Local units handling the same com- 
modities must federate their selling and 
financing activities, or use the direct con- 
tract system with central agencies so suc- 
cessfully employed by the cotton and 
tobacco groups. 

(3) There must be a sufficiently large 
membership of those growing a particular 
commodity so that the selling agency may 
exercise a definite market influence. 

(4) The centralized agency must be 
officered by the best business talent. 

The handling of the accounts of several 
hundred thousand members, the standard- 
ization of the product, the grading in har- 
mony with official standards, analysis of 
the markets, marketing to best advantage, 
warehousing and financing the commodities, 
and advertising policies for special farm 
products not classed as necessities, all 
Present problems more complex than those 
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with which the executives of most of the | 
big business organizations wrestle. | 

(5) There must be an adequate financial 
program. 

Too many marketing organizations have 
lived a hand-to-mouth existence, rich in 
assets during the delivery period and with 
their resources depleted upon the marketing 
of the crop. There must be a greater degree 
of business permanence. They must build 
capital and reserves which will tide them 
over the lean years. They must adopt the 
same policies in the construction of business 
institutions as business has found it neces- 
sary to employ. Given this type of manage- 
ment, the associations may approach the 
banks with every assurance that their 
financial requirements will be cared for. 

There is nothing new in the financing of 
farm commodities from grower to con- 
sumer. They have always been financed in 
one form or other in somebody’s possession 
until the consumer was ready to buy. In- 
directly, this paper has reached the financial 
centers bearing the endorsement of country 
banks. 

Large centralized commodity associa- 
tions call for no more credits, but a greater 
centralization of credits. The operations of 
a tobacco association will illustrate the 
various types of credit required. Upon 
delivery of the tobacco crop the association 
advances from fifty to sixty per cent. of its 
fair market value. Out of the proceeds of 
the sales of the green tobacco and from 
local country bank loans and those of some 
of the larger banks in sections contiguous 
to the territory, the association procures the 
funds for this initial advance. The tobacco 
which is not sold in the green state is pro- 
cessed and warehoused. It then becomes 
necessary to borrow large amounts, usually 
beyond what can be supplied by the country 
banks. 

These borrowings for less than six months 
must be arranged with the large commercial 
banks or investment banking houses. The 
loans of six months or more may be pro- 
cured from the Intermediate Credit Banks, 
which have a loan limit of three years. Con- 
sistently with an orderly marketing pro- 
gram, the Intermediate Credit Banks gener- 
ally restrict the borrowings to one year, but 
in some cases have given extensions for a 
longer period where such maturities har- 
monize with an orderly marketing program. 
A complete financial set-up of this character 
is indispensable to the success of large 
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central commodity associations, and to the 
federations of practically independent local 
associations. With these credits, the crop 
deliveries can be marketed to fit consump- 
tive demand. Without them, the pressure 
of maturing indebtedness will cause spas- 
modic dumping throughout the year; or- 
ganized dumping, rather than orderly 
marketing. 

There must be a well conceived program 
for exploitation of the foreign markets. 
The association has sold its products to 
brokers to market abroad. Codperative 
marketing has stopped short of the goal. 
Some foreign countries are virgin fields for 
citrus fruits, apples and other farm products 
not classed as necessaries. The conquest 
of these countries will not be undertaken by 
the brokers. Extended markets are es- 
sential to codperative associations in years 
of heavy surplus production. This work 
cannot be carried on by small associations, 
The problem can be solved only by large, 
competently managed, soundly financed 
associations. 

The foreign achievements of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association form an 
outstanding example of what other associ- 
ations must accomplish if they are to be of 
permanent service to the producers of 
America. Over-production forced _ this 
organization to develop broader markets 
in order to dispose of its surplus. 


Banks Favor Codi perative Loans 


The large commodity associations are 
finding favor in the big banking centers. 
The notes and acceptances of practically all 
the big cotton and tobacco associations en- 
joy a ready market at low rates. This is 
not surprising, for bankers are generally 
sympathetic with the fundamental princi- 
ples of codperative marketing, and believe 
it promises substantial relief in the up- 
building of agriculture. 

Then, too, from a cold-blooded banking 
viewpoint, these codperative loans find 
favor because loans upon staple agricultural 
commodities up to fifty or seventy-five per 
cent. of their fair market value, represented 
by federal warehouse receipts, constitute 
the last word in prime, liquid security. 
They are made under a contract with the 
association that the lender may, in case of 
a decline in market values, enforce the 
restoration of the prescribed margin by 
calling for additional collateral or forcing 
the sale of the commodities. 


The Individual Farmer’s Credit Problem 


The codperative association has another 
financial problem, and this is particularly 
the problem of the individual association 
member. The capital credit requirements of 
every land owner are pretty well cared for 
through the Federal Farm Loan System, 
which has loaned approximately $1,500,000,- 
ooo on the long term amortization plan, 
but most farmers, especially the tenant 
farmers, require substantial credits to carry 
them from one harvest until the next. In 
many sections the country banks can furnish 
only the short-term borrowings, and must, 
with the merchants, insist upon liquidation 
at harvest time. Thousands of farmers are 
prevented from becoming members of co- 
Operative associations because they must 
receive payment in full when the crops are 
marketed. 

The farmer must be provided with an 
individual credit system which will enable 
him to borrow upon his equity in the crop 
delivered, over and above the association 
advance, and for a period of time which 
will allow him to await an orderly marketing 
by the association. These agencies are 
provided for in the Agricultural Credits 
Act of 1923. The Columbia Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, for example, now 
has outstanding nearly $10,000,000 in 
production loans, in which the maturities 
are synchronized with ordinary production 
and codperative marketing processes, this 
being brought about through codperation of 
the country banks of the territory. 


The Business Problems of Agriculture Will 
Be Solved 

The sound development of codperative 
marketing promises to be the outstanding 
economic achievement of this generation. 
Add to the farmer’s intelligent production 
practices a highly trained business organiza- 
tion which shall find for him the time when 
and the place where his crops may be 
marketed to the best advantage, and you 
will have restored in large measure the 
independence which the too great extension 
of the individualistic theory of farming has 
in this age of organized business largely 
destroyed. There is such unity of purpose 
behind coéperative marketing, not only 
among those who till the soil but among 
official and business leaders as well, that 
the complete organization of the business 
side of farming is inevitable. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. JARDINE 
(Secretary of Agriculture) 





CHAIRMAN RICHARD PATTEE 


(Managing Director, New England 
ilk Producers) 





DR. HENRY C. TAYLOR 


(Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics) 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION, AND TWO COLLABORATING 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


COOPERATION IN AMERICA 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


A THIS number of the REvIEW oF 
REVIEWS comes from the press, an 
educational enterprise of more than national 
importance is getting under way. About 
250 persons are assembling ‘in Philadel- 
phia at the University of Pennsylvania to 
take part in the first summer session of the 
American Institute of Codperation. They 
are coming from several countries and 
about forty States. They include codpera- 
tive leaders and technical experts, farm 
organization leaders, farmers, professors, 
bankers, business men, editors and students 
of the codperative movement in this and 
other lands. 

From July 20 until August 15 these men 
and women will study the history and 
principles of coéperation and the practices 
of modern coéperative associations. In the 
mornings, experts will deliver class-room 
lectures; in the afternoons, the members of 
the institute will divide into special study 
groups and into round-table conference 
groups. About two evenings a week will be 
devoted to addresses on public questions 
by men who are helping to make this 
country what it will be. 

According to its founders, this first insti- 
tute marks the beginning of a new era in 


the history of American coéperation. The 
principle of self-help and the coéperative 
form of organization have achieved recogni- 
tion as powerful forces in the sphere of 
agriculture; they have become notable fac- 
tors among urban consumers. The move- 
ment itself is settling down and its leaders 
are becoming more and more concerned with 
the problem of developing efficient man 
power to carry forward the successful opera- 
tion of the idea in its many forms. It marks 
the beginning of training for a compara- 
tively new vocation—the codperative career. 

The immediate purposes of the institute 
are: 

(1) To collect and make available a body 
of knowledge concerning the coéperative 
movement in America and other lands. 

(2) To serve as a means of clarifying 
thought as to what the codperative move- 
ment really is and of bringing about more 
harmony and unity of action among organi- 
zations directly or indirectly connected 
with coéperation. 

(3) To serve as a means of training and 
developing leaders and workers in the co- 
operative movement. 

(4) To serve as a means of assisting edu- 
cational institutions throughout this country 
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to improve their teaching courses in codpera- 
tion and investigational work 

(5) To focus the spirit of the codperative 
movement as a means of community and 
national development. 

It is of more than ordinary interest that 
this project originated among the co- 
operators themselves. At a time when 
government has been offering them a 
plethora of aid and supervision the co- 
operative associations have refused the 
Congressional offer of a federal marketing 
board to advise and supervise them and 
are starting out in their own way with a 
training school for self-help. In doing so 
they have the sympathetic encouragement 
and assistance of Secretary William M. 
Jardine, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Their great de- 
partments have assisted materially in build- 
ing the first institute. 


A Great Irishman’s Prophecy 


On the eve of the opening of this insti- 
tute, I recall quite clearly a conversation 
that I had ten years ago with the sage of 
Irish agricultural codperation, Sir Horace 
Plunkett. We were at Kiltaragh, his country 
house near Dublin. Until it was burned by 
Irish revolutionists during the recent un- 
pleasantness there, this house was perhaps 
the last in Ireland to preserve the tradition 
of great conversations which George Mere- 
dith immortalized in his “Diana of the 
Crossways.”’ The night before had closed 
upon just such an assemblage of wit and 
celebrity.’ But on this morning Sir Horace 
had returned to the recurrent theme of his 
life work—the advancement of the co- 
operative idea. He was thinking of un- 
organized farmers in all parts of the world. 
He was hoping for equality for agriculture; 
and he was particularly concerned with 
conditions in the United States. 

“The Danes have done it,”’ said my host. 

“The Germans have done it also. Of 
course, their educational methods made it 
easy for. them to learn to work together; 
and I think their temperaments also had a 
little to do with it. 

“Our English-speaking farmers do not 
find it easy to co6perate. They understand 
‘corporation,’ but they do not always prac- 
tice ‘codperation’; and yet that is the one 
real way out for them. Farmers cannot use 
the ordinary corporation form because the 
joint-stock company is organized around 


the dollar. They must use the codperative 
form, which is organized around the man. 
The stock company has for its objective 
profits; the codperative association, service. 
That’s why in the joint-stock company the 
shares do the voting while in the codpera- 
tive association each man has one vote 
irrespective of the amount of capital which 
he has subscribed—but I am getting off 
my subject. 

“Economists say that all groups will 
organize when necessity urges, but I have 
found that some are discouragingly slow to 
respond even to necessity. I held fifty-three 
meetings in Southern Ireland before I could 
persuade the farmers of one community to 
think seriously about starting a codperative 
creamery. After they started they liked it, 
and others were formed; but it has taken 
many years of educational effort to bring 
about results which you see in Ireland 
to-day. 

“You Americans are like us; but you 
are also different. You have a genius for 
organization. When the economic urge 
comes your farmers will do things more 
rapidly and in a bigger way. Their imagina- 
tions will be inflamed by the examples of 
your great industrial combinations and they 
will think out their own problems in terms 
of huge organizations.”’ 

He paused a minute and said impres- 
sively: 

“There is your danger. Impatient for 
big results you are likely to rush into co- 
operative projects of great magnitude and 
trust to luck to pull yourselves through. It 
will be an interesting but somwhat painful 
period. Some of your plans will succeed 
from the start; others will smash up to be 
started again. Out of that period, however, 
you will emerge leading the world in co- 
operative business and astounding the old 
world. j 

“But”—and here he smiled deprecatingly 
—‘it would be better if you could prepare 
for this Big Push. You will need trained 
men—plenty of them. I do not necessarily 
mean technicians; I do mean persons who 
have both the technical equipment and the 
true spirit of codperation. If codperation Is 
to succeed, its leaders must care more for 
the cause than for themselves.” 

That prophecy..of ten years ago is ful- 
filled in the America of to-day. The forma- 
tive period 7s over. The codperative move- 
ment has taken its place as an important, 
useful, permanent force in the common life. 
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J. W. SHORTHILL, OF OMAHA 


(Secretary, Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n) 


JOHN D. MILLER, OF PENN. 


(President, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation) 


L. J. TABER, OF OHIO 
(Master, National Grange) 


THREE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FARMERS, WHO WILL TAKE PART IN THE DISCUSSION 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 


The fore-visioned business man recognizes 
this to be true. The banker now considers a 
well-organized codperative association a 
good credit risk. The lawyer has discovered 
in it a well-paying client. The advertising 
expert now has a new field for his abundant 
energies since codperative brands are be- 
ginning to connote to the consumer 
honestly-prepared, high-quality products. 
The nation is really somewhat better off by 
the increased ability of codperatives to cut 
down waste in the distribution of produce 
and the greater buying power which some- 
times comes to the farmer because of his 
codperative associations. 


Rapid Growth of American Coéperation 


Most of the progress has come about since 
1912. In that year I visited representative 
sections of the United States to study 
successful efforts of farmers to market their 
produce. There were then very few out- 
standing examples. Several thousand local 
communities had formed associations, but 
they were mostly cheese factories, creameries 
and farmers’ elevator companies. 

It was two years before the Wisconsin 
cheese producers had formed a federation 
for sales purposes. It was four years before a 
really powerful fluid milk codperative 
association had been formed about any 
great city. The elevator movement was 
coming out of a long battle with line elevator 
houses which resulted in the curing of many 


ills and in the reduction of handling and 
freight charges. On the eastern shore of 
Virginia, a potato exchange was in success- 
ful action. In the Ozarks, a strawberry 
association was doing effective work. In 
the Northwest, there were numerous as- 
sociational attempts to pick, pack and put 
on the market high-quality apples. Organi- 
zation of the almond and walnut growers 
was getting under way. 

There were other successful enterprises; 
but the outstanding one was the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which had already 
taken on the form that it holds to-day. 
The work of that organization was like a 
beacon fire to farmers throughout America. 
It had demonstrated the possibility of na- 
tional distribution under the control of 
farmers. Daily the officers of the exchange 
handled pilgrims, like myself, who went 
there to study and take back to their own 
people the lessons they had learned. Even 
then Florida citrus growers were trying to 
duplicate the California organization. 

The prune, raisin, cotton, tobacco, live- 
stock and truck crops generally were horri- 
ble examples of disorderly marketing on the 
part of unorganized growers. In that year 
the vision of man did not reach far. I recall 
a prominent Texas ranchman who was 
laughed at by his associates for saying 
publicly that hogs and cattle could be 
marketed codperatively, and when he 
stuck to his text he almost lost caste 
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with his bankers and his credit was en- 
dangered as a result. 

Even then the ground had been well pre- 
pared; for in this country codperation is 
both old and new. Early attempts at. col- 
lective selling and buying began on a local 
scale prior to the Civil War. <A cheese 
factory was operated on the codperative 
basis in Oneida county (New York) as 
early as 1851. The past half-century has 
been filled with the unsung exploits of 
valiant souls attempting to codperate. 
These attempts have taken many forms. 

The codperative idea appealed strongly 
to the agricultural mind in spite of the 
sociological dictum that the farmer is an 
individualist. It became an important part 
of the program of the old-time general farm 
organizations. The National Grange did 
pioneer work in starting codperative stores. 
The Farmers’ Alliance in the ’80’s started 
many enterprises. The National Farmers’ 
Union, formed twenty-four years ago, had 
made the organization of local codperatives 
its major work. Although started since the 
World War, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and its state units have devoted 
a large part of their activities to work of 
this nature. 

So at the time of Sir Horace’s prophecy 
there were many forces at play to promote 
agricultural codperation on the North 
American continent. 

Then came the “Big Push.” In 1913 an 
American commission went to Europe to 
study codperation. In that same year 
believers in the idea came together for a 


’ 


national conference on marketing and farm 
credits. This body continued for four years. 
A great deal of agitation took place for 
better credit facilities and for assistance for 
farmers to organize in the marketing of 
their products. It resulted in the creation 
of an office of markets in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and two years later in 
the establishment of the Federal Farm Loaa 
System. In 1915 a special national society 
was formed to promote the codperative idea. 
It did splendid work in securing the enact- 
ment of State codperative laws. Farm 
journals and national magazines began to 
play up to the movement. State Legisla- 
tures passed various laws to authorize and 
protect codperatives. Thousands of farmer- 
owned companies turned themselves into 
codperative associations. College profes- 
sors found in the movement a new source 
for bulletins, and extension agents of the 
government found themselves free to advo- 
cate the idea. In 1916 fluid milk farmers 
around many cities suddenly organized. In 
1917 they had established the National 
Codperative Milk Producers’ Federation. 

This was approximately the status of the 
movement when the United States entered 
the World War. 

Following the war the price declines gave 
the needed impulse and the organization 
of huge centrally-controlled codperatives 
has proceeded rapidly in cotton, tobacco 
and potato sections. A number of selling 
federations has been formed to care for 
produce like butter and perishable fruits 
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and truck. The egg and poultry producers 
of the country have made considerable 
progress, and notable work has been done 
in the formation of codperative live-stock 
commission houses. Several attempts have 
also been made to organize on a large scale 
the marketing of wheat. A few regional 
wheat organizations are succeeding. 

To-day, practically every State in th2 
Union has provided for the codperative 
type of organization. The Federal Govern- 
ment has given codperatives certain exemp- 
tions from the application of the federal 
anti-trust laws. Numerous court decisions 
uphold the right of codperatives to enforce 
membership contracts. The business has 
grown from approximately $630,000,000 a 
vear at the time of Sir Horace’s prophecy to 
over $2,500,000,000 in the present year. 
And yet the movement has just begun to 
get into its stride in the United States. 


Present-Day Problems of Coi peratives 


The form that a codperative will take 
varies according to the conditions and the 
particular brand of codperation in which 
the leaders may believe. Where there are a 
number of local coéperative associations 
handling a commodity, the usual plan is to 
federate these locals into a central sales 
exchange somewhat after the now familiar 
plan of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. Where there is no local ownership 
of plants, the centrally-controlled type of 
association has been easiest to form. In 
this instance the association is promoted by 
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selling membership contracts to individual 
farmers who, as a rule, obligate themselves 
to deliver to the order of the association all 
they produce of a given crop, except such 
as they may need for home consumption. 
The association then takes title to the com- 
modity and borrows money on it, making 
advances back to the members. As it sells 
the crop the association distributes back to 
the member his share on an equal basis with 
every other grower of similar grade. This is 
known as pooling. Seme pools are closed 
ona monthly basis; others run for a season. 
It sometimes takes two or three years to 
dispose of all the products in a pool. 
Consequently, growers are paid by the 
association from time to time, as the 
product is cleared. The federated type of 
association may or may not pool. Local 
associations of non-pooling federations 
sometimes establish pools within their own 
membership. 

Each type has its advantages. Within 
each type the student may observe certain 
tendencies. The centrally-controlled associa- 
tions find the need of establishing closer 
membership contacts and are setting up 
local machinery. The federated type find 
the need of stricter control over the product 
and the local associations are gradually 
making concessions to the federation in 
regard to authority over employees who 
work in the locals. In all the codperatives 
that succeed, one finds great emphasis 
placed upon quality of product and economy 
in operation. 
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Charles W. Holman 
(Secretary) 


Lloyd S. Tenny 
(Treasurer) 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
COOPERATION 


A few years ago some coéperative leaders 
were preaching organization as a means of 
dominating the price of a commodity. Now 
one hears very little of this philosophy. 
Greater familiarity with the problems of 
merchandising have convinced codperative 
leaders that all they can hope for is to give 
a greater stability to markets, to eliminate 
the speculator and the unnecessary person, 
to effect certain economies, to protect their 
members as regards price returns by grade 
and class, and to have, at least, some bar- 
gaining power in the great game of price- 
negotiation. 

They have learned also that an efficient 
codperative can perform many services and 
still not have monopoly control of a product. 
Certain coéperatives having control of prod- 
ucts produced in limited areas, in times past, 
have offered their products at unnaturally 
high prices. They have always paid the 
penalty; for production has increased in 
those products until the job of marketing 
them is an almost phenomenal undertaking. 
The aim now of the coéperative leader is to 
find that price point where the goods will 
move freely into consumption and the 
stimulus to overproduction will not be 
offered. With only a part of America’s crops 
organized, the crop that pays the best at 
once attracts new producers. In time a 
sort of equilibrium will be established; but 
until that time, nothing so scares a co- 
operative leader as to find that his products 
are selling too fast at prices too high for 
the lasting good of his members. 


This viewpoint is not always held by the 
membership; but. I know of one great co- 
operative association whose members in- 
structed their directors to offer what they 
produced at very low prices for a period 
that extended over a year. The situa- 
tion was such that the members realized 
they should nct accept for their product 
a price that would even bring them cost 
of production. Such occurrences as this 
are rare. 

These are some of the problems that face 
American coéperatives of to-day. They 
take on a variety of aspects such as new 
laws, court decisions, price policies, and 
selecting and maintaining efficient _per- 
sonnel. As the movement has gained in 
strength its leaders have discovered the 
same necessity of keeping in touch with 
State and national legislatures that confronts 
other business groups. Often their enemies 
seek to impede the movement under the 
guise of beneficial legislation. It is not 
strange, therefore, that some attempt 
should be made to provide a clearing house 
for codperative experience and a source of 
information combined with a training school 
for employees. That is why the American 
Institute of Codperation has come into 
being. Its work may bring unlooked for 
results. Out of its sessions may develop in 
time a greater solidarity of agricultural 
interests; and, in time, the consumers may 
learn to follow in the trail blazed by the 
farmer cooperators. 





F. G. Swoboda 


(General Manager, Wis- 
consin Cheese Producers 


Frank Evans 


(Secretary and General 
Marketing Counsel, Amer- 


ican Farm Bureau Federa- Federation) 
tion) 
SPEAKERS AT THE INSTITUTE OF 


COGPERATION 
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RED BACKGROUNDS IN 
MOROCCO AND CHINA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Morocco 


VENTS in Morocco and China have 

served somewhat to distract European 
attention from the more parochial problems 
of its own Continent and even more have 
drawn American attention away from 
Europe to Asia and Africa. Moreover, 
while Riffian fighting in the Atlas, and 
Chinese rioting in Shanghai, have little 
obvious connection, there has been in both 
cases the Red background of Bolshevist 
activity. Hardly less apparent is the stir- 
ring of anti-foreign sentiment which has 
its own menace for all great colonial powers 
and particularly for France and Great 
Britain, for whom both Asia and Africa 
have utmost importance. 

To examine the Moroccan affair first, it 
is plain that it has already reached propor- 
tions which must recall unpleasantly to 
every French mind the two decades of 
fighting in Algeria in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and already Abd-el- 
Krim has won a place in French history 
comparable with that of Abd-el-Kader, 
whose resistance in Algeria is one of the 
epics of colonial annals. 

The geographical circumstance which 
dominates all else in the Moroccan affair is 
simply stated. From Fez to Taza, that is, 
straight east and west, south of the Mari- 
time Atlas Mountains, runs a long and 
relatively narrow corridor, a valley which 
from the Roman times onward has been 
the pathway of all invasions of Morocco 
from the east. It is the road the Romans 
took and the Arabs in their time followed. 
To-day it is traversed by the railway con- 
necting Algeria with western. Morocco and 
by the very fine military highway, which 
has become one of the favorite motor and 
tourist routes. But it is beyond all else the 
line of communication between the new and 
old French colonies. 

North of this corridor, which extends for 
more than one hundred and fifty miles east 


and west, mainly following the valley of tke 
Innawen River, a tributary of the Sebu, 
which it joins near Fez, is a belt of confused 
and tangled highlands, some of the summits 
higher than any of the eastern peaks in the 
United States. This belt is some forty 
miles deep from the Fez-Taza corridor to 
the Spanish frontier, which is a little on 
the French side of the watershed. On the 
Spanish side it falls down even more 
abruptly to the inhospitable coast of the 
Mediterranean which is without a harbor 
between Melilla and Tangier. 

The people who inhabit this region are an 
Arabized fraction of the great Berber race, 
which represents the original population of 
North Africa. They have maintained an 
immemorial resistance to the Moroccan 
Sheriffs, and for centuries have defeated 
every Spanish effort to conquer them. They 
are a hardy, warlike people, living in almost 
inaccessible villages on the tops of the hills, 
and they have never been subdued either 
by Moroccan or European rule. 

When, after the final settlement of the 
Moroccan question in ro11, France and 
Spain received free hands to organize the 
territories which had fallen to each in the 
division, the Spanish concentrated their 
attention upon the Mediterranean facade 
of the sphere. The French, on the other 
hand, turned their attention to the vast 
and fertile regions to the south and directed 
their military efforts to subduing the tribes 
in the main Atlas range south of Fez ard 
east of Marrakesh. Here they maintained a 
garrison of some fifty thousand French and 
Senegalese troops, while they also gradually 
enlisted Moroccans, who supplied a valuable 
and famous fighting contingent during the 
World War. 

Thanks to the genius and activity of 
Marshal Lyautey, the greatest of French 
Proconsuls and the pacificator of Morocco, 
France had little trouble in Morocco during 
the World War, and even drew valuable 


_ contributions of men and provisions from it. 
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Then, and for five years thereafter, right 
down to the beginning of the current year, 
the French paid little attention to the 
northern area, leaving to the Spanish the 
task of conquering the Riffs and contenting 
themselves with establishing a few scattered 
garrisons at the frontier. As late as the 
close of last summer France had no more 
than one battalion, little more than a 
thousand men, to police the whole area. 

Meantime the Spanish had fought a long, 
costly and losing war in the Riff. They had 
used relatively large forces, as many as 
100,000 men at one time in an area hardly 
greater than that of Massachusetts. But as 
a result of the difficulties of the country and 
the mistakes of Spanish method, their many 
campaigns came to nothing, they suffered 
great losses in men and material, and finally 
the drain became so great that there was 
something approaching a revolt in Spain, 
and the dictatorship which followed was 
compelled to abandon the costly Moroccan 
venture. 

Thus, toward the end of last year all the 
Spanish troops were withdrawn from the 
Riff to a few posts along the coast covering 
Melilla, Ceuta and the flat country south of 
Tangier. This left Abd-el-Krim not only 
master in the Spanish Riff but furnished 
with an immense equipment captured from 
the Spanish. Moreover, to the south lay the 
still unprotected French zone, with Fez (the 
religious and historical capital of Morocco) 
barely forty miles from the frontier. 

The problem then at once became acute 
for the French, but they were totally un- 
prepared for what was to come. They had 
constructed magnificent highways and nar- 
row-gauge railways all along the central 
highlands, but there were hardly more than 
tracks to the north and no preparation to 
guard against the possible offensive of Abd- 
el-Krim, who could now dispose of upwards 
of 100,000 fighting men and could hope to 
swell his numbers by sweeping up the in- 
habitants of the border towns. The French 
then began to make hasty preparations, 
while for the moment Abd-el-Krim con- 
cealed his purposes. 

Early in April, however, when the snow 
was melting and the campaign season was 
at hand, the Riffian leader suddenly swept 
across the border and promptly submerged 
the chain of French blockhouses which 
covered the frontier. In its geographical 
circumstance it was the same kind of 
offensive one saw frequently in the World 


War, notably in 1916, when the Austrians 
attempted to come down from the Trentino 
into the Italian plain. The invaders had 
little more than forty miles to go to arrive 
at Fez. Could they take this city the results 
would be incalculable. All French Morocco 
might explode in flames. 

Advancing straight southward the Riffs 
passed the line of French blockhouses, 
taking one or two but in the main only suc- 
ceeding in isolating them, and arrived in 
the valley of the Wergha River, which 
flows from east to west, parallel and some 
fifteen or twenty miles north of the Fez- 
Taza corridor. At one point they arrived 
less than twenty-five miles from Fez and 
could see its white minarets in the distance 
from their hill vantage points. The situa- 
tion was then decidedly critical and the time 
was the first days of last May. 

At this point, however, the French, con- 
centrating their available troops in Morocco 
and beginning to draw upon troops from 
Algeria and their West African colonies, 
counter-attacked, gradually drove the Rifis 
out of the Wergha Valley and back into 
the frontier hills, thus relieving the be- 
sieged blockhouses on the frontier. But 
having relieved the garrisons they with- 
drew them. By the first of June the fighting 
on this front had reached a standstill. The 
Riffs were still in French territory, they 
were slowly but surely undermining the 
loyalty of those in the border villages, but 
they were not able to make any further 
forward gains. 

Nevertheless the situation, if for the mo- 
ment no longer critical, was serious in the 
extreme. The French could not make a 
general forward push because the Riffs 
could retire into the Spanish zone, whither 
the French could not follow them. More- 
over, if the French did not pursue, the Riffs 
rallied their strength, began new raids on 
the border villages and against French con- 
voys. The very immobility of the French 
lowered their prestige and increased the 
recruits of the invading army. 

It was at this moment that the French 
Premier, M. Painlevé, undertook his sensa- 
tional airplane dash to Rabat, the seat of 
the French Protectorate in Morocco, to 
confer with Marshal Lyautey on the steps 
to be taken. Meanwhile, M. Malvy, acting 
for the French Government, went to Madrid 
to persuade Spain to take common action— 
an effort not yet crowned with any practical 
success, for although the Spanish have 
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agreed to join in a blockade of the coast, it 
remains to be seen what more they will do. 
Spain, be it understood, is plainly holding 
her hand because she is jealous of French 
influence in Tangier and hopes to include 
this city, the prize of the whole of the North 
African coast, within her sphere of influence. 


II. Rep PROPAGANDA 


Meantime the situation on the French 
home front became only less serious than 
that abroad. It was disclosed that the French 
Communists by every conceivable method 
were encouraging the Riffs, while the oppo- 
sition to the campaign on the part of the 
Socialists was such as to imperil the position 
of the French Cabinet. The French Social- 
ists were opposed to all colonial enterprises, 
against any military operation. Many of 
these are pacificists and internationalists. 
They were also an integral and essential 
part of the Cartel des Gauches, the com- 
bination of radical parties which makes up 
the majority in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. Suddenly the Socialists an- 
nounced that they would not support the 
Government further. 

M. Painlevé met this crisis bravely, and 
appealed to the Chamber in a speech which 
won him the support of the Opposition, the 
Nationalists, followers of M. Millerand and 
M. Poincaré. He thus emerged from the 
test with a very great majority, in which 
even the Socialists were represented. Thus 
France herself demonstrated that she meant 
to hold Morocco and would support the 
Government in all the necessary steps. 

French resentment against Communist 
activity in France, and also against Bol- 
shevist intrigues both in France and in 
Morocco, flamed up and led to drastic leg- 
islation directed at curbing its activity. 

Meantime, however, Abd-el-Krim, en- 
couraged by the French political crisis, re- 
sumed his attacks, driving this time not at 
Fez, where the road was blocked, but 
against Taza at theother end of the Corridor. 
He had the double intention of cutting the 
single line of communications between 
Algeria and Morocco and also of penetrating 
into the Central Atlas, the Grand Atlas of 
the geographers, and raising the moun- 
laineers in this region who have never been 
wholly subjected to French rule. 

Again the first phase of the offensive was 
Successful and the Riffs came very far south, 
80 lar that Taza itself was evacuated of its 


civil population. Then again French re- 
serves and flying columns intervened; and 
as I write Paris announces that the new 
operation has been checked with heavy 
losses to the invaders. But it is not denied 
that this operation was far more serious, 
that the French suffered local reverses, and 
that the invaders had been successful in 
raising not a few of the border tribes. Fol- 
lowing this news came the Paris announce- 
ment that General Naulin, one of the more 
distinguished subordinates of the World 
War, had been sent to Morocco to take 
over from Marshal Lyautey the military 
department of the Moroccan government. 

France, then, is obviously in for a long 
and costly colonial campaign. It comes at a 
moment when she can ill afford the expense. 
and there is no disguising the fact that no 
government will dare to send many young 
French conscripts to the African front. 
Thus the battle will have to be fought by 
professional soldiers, by the international 
contingents of the Foreign Legion and by the 
relatively considerable black army of France, 
recruited from the Negro colonies, and 
famous in recent Rhineland agitations. 

Of course, the outcome of such a struggle 
is inevitable, but it may be long, expensive, 
and have unforeseen echoes in Europe. 
Nevertheless, Morocco is the prize of 
French colonial endeavor and, in addition, 
final defeat in Morocco would imperil the 
French position in Algeria and Tunis as 
well, where France has established nearly a 
million Europeans and has a century of 
colonial achievement to her credit. Most 
Frenchmen of vision believe the future 
of France depends upon her African 
colonies—that is, her future as a great 
power. Therefore France is bound to con- 
tinue and in the end to prevail. But the 
nature of the country is such that the 
struggle may be very long and must be 
excessively costly. 

I have spoken of the analogy between the 
Asiago Campaign in the Austro-Italian 
phase of the World War and the present 
operation, but of course the real parallel is 
to be found in the many British campaigns 
in Afghanistan and that border warfare 
which has continued for decades. What the 
French can least afford is the establishment 
of any native state on the flank of their 
Moroccan Protectorate to become a per- 
manent menace and the enduring source of 
trouble. Sooner or later Spain and France 
will have to come to an agreement and 
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clean up this awkward mess. Peace with 
Abd-el-Krim would in the end prove as 
futile as the various truces with Abd-el- 
Kader in the Algerian conquest. Morocco 
will have to be all conquered or all European 
rule will be insecure in Morocco and not 
impossibly in all of North Africa from Suez 
to Tangier. France may now, as_ the 
Socialists urge, make a temporary bargain 
with the enemy, but in the end she will 
have to conquer him. 


Ill. Cuina 


Turning now to China, one comes more 
directly in contact with the activities of 
the Reds, for Bolshevist Russia has a long 
common frontier with the Chinese Re- 
public and has exercised an increasingly 
disturbing influence upon it. Naturally it 
is not true that the Reds are responsible 
for the Chinese trouble, just as they are not 
responsible directly for the Moroccan 
affair. What one must perceive is that we 
are in the presence of the second phase of 
Bolshevist strategy. 

The great and direct offensive against the 
so-called capitalistic world, for us the 
civilized world of the West, has failed. One 
by one the states on the border of European 
Russia have escaped from the worst miseries 
incident to the war. Order and economic 
progress have taken all out of the area of 
Bolshevist infection. There is no more 
chance for the Bolshevist propaganda to 
upset Poland or Hungary. Germany has 
demonstrated that all chance of a real 
revolution, a Soviet revolution, has dis- 
appeared. 

What remains is the indirect line of 
attack, to seize upon every situation abroad, 
which may tax the resources and disturb 
the domestic life and prosperity of European 
nations, to work among native races, to 
work among peoples like the Chinese who 
have real grievances and profound resent- 
ments. And one must recall that just as 
the Moroccan campaign disturbs France at 
home and puts new strains upon the 
treasury, the Chinese uprising has an almost 
equally unhappy consequence for the Brit- 


. : . ° . XL: t 
ish, since it is accompanied by a Chinese 


boycott which strikes British industry at a 
critical moment, when unemployment is 
mounting rapidly and trade is languishing. 

It is against Britain, too, that the Chinese 
drive is mainly directed, for Britain is, 
after all, the most conspicuous of the foreign 


powers established in China, both at the 
treaty ports and at Hong Kong itself. Thus, 
while the citizens of other nations have 
suffered, it has been the British who have 
borne the brunt of the attack and are the 
targets for the concentrated hatred of the 
Chinese. 

It is a pertinent fact to cite, too, that the 
World War was an almost fatal blow to 
Western prestige in Asia as in Africa. The 
spectacle of so-called Western civilization 
wasting its resources and destroying its 
manhood on all the battlefields of the world, 
together with the lessening of European 
force available in Africa and in Asia, has 
had its effect. There is, at least, in Asia, the 
sense of the very great shrinkage of Western 
power and Western influence, and the result 
has been the quickening impulse of the 
peoples of these distant continents to throw 
off European control. 

In India the doctrines of self-determina- 
tion have had their effects, while the ques- 
tion of religion, as in Africa, has a tremen- 
dous influence among warlike Moham- 
medan populations. In China, as in Japan, 
the question of color, the attitude not 
alone of the United States but of the White 
Dominions of the British Empire also, has a 
poisoning influence. Local economic condi- 
tions have no doubt intensified the feeling. 
Chinese desire to be released from Western 
interference, however, underlies all else. 

One is now witnessing in Asia and even 
to a degree in North Africa, particularly 
in Egypt, the stirring of the very depths 
of nationalism and of religion alike. The 
Chinese upheaval, to be sure, comes at a 
moment when the most ardent champions 
of self-determination and national liberty 
are forced to confess that the alternative is 
the preservation of some form of Western 
order in the Treaty Ports and the extension 
to these areas of that colossal and incon- 
ceivable chaos and anarchy which now 
spreads over 400,000,000 of people. 

However brief and_ inconclusive the 
present episode, moreover, one must see it, 
not as a minor and passing affair, but asa 
manifestation of a deep-seated and growing 
sentiment, the revelation of a movement 
which may prove the most important and 
significant of the century which we are noW 
well embarked upon. While Europe is still 
vaguely groping*at some settlement of the 
destructive war which has so shaken and 
compromised its prestige abroad and re- 
duced its resources at home, two continents 
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in which European rule was founded upon 
prestige and power are disclosing the con- 
sequences of the decline in prestige and the 
enormous shrinkage in power. And Bol- 
shevism, defeated upon .the European 
front, is redoubling its efforts to strike down 
Western civilization by exploiting those 
areas in which European iniluence is chal- 
lenged. At the same tine, Bolshevism is 
imposing upon European nations costly 
wars Or expensive economic campaigns: in 
which the native boycott has fatal results 
in industria] areas of Great Britain. 


IV. Our FLEET IN THE PAcIFIC 


At this precise moment our own battle 
fleet, having passed the western occan, is in 
Australian waters, repeating the exploit 
of ‘‘Bob” Evans, in the far-off days when 
our first great fleet circumnavigated the 
world. However circumscribed, too, the 
significance of the voyage at home, one 
cannot exaggerate its meaning in the world 
at large and in the East particularly. Nor 
can one fail to appreciate that the warmth 
of the Australian welcome bears some rela- 
tion to the realization on that continent of 
the dangers which threaten from a crowded 
Asiatic Continent and the common interests 
and policies which bind the Avstralians and 
the Americans in the face of this Asiatic 
effervescence and the dominant demand of 
all the peoples of Asia that their emigrants 
be received as settlers alike in the Americas 
and in Australia and New Zealand. 

Similarly one must comprehend that the 
voyage has a meaning for the Japanese 
which is not in the least disguised in the 
bitter recriminations which one discovers in 
certain Japanese journals. If the Western 
nations, the white powers, have any pres- 
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tige left in the East, it must flow in con- 
siderable measure from the fact that among 
them the United States stands alone un- 
affected by the losses of the World War, 
with expanding wealth and _ increasing 
energy and prosperity, embarking upon a 
career of foreign commercial activity which 
has already put us in the position Britain 
has occupied in the world for at least three 
centuries. 

Alone of the Western powers, too, we are 
immune on our home front from any such 
agitation as manifestly encourages Riffian 
resistance to France, nor can we be reached 
by the boycott which, practiced by Indians 
and Chinese, brings misery and destitution 
to Manchester, Birmingham and half a score 
of other British industrial cities. Finally, 
we have no complications on any frontier 
such as weigh upon the policies of every 
Continental European nation, and no re- 
sponsibilities such as those which are 
driving Britain to the Guarantee Pact and 
thus bringing about a new and disturbing 
division of opinion between Britain and 
the remote Australian, Asiatic and Ameri- 
can Dominions, looking out upon a troubled 
Pacific and dreading a new European strug- 
gle which might call upon them again to 
send to Europe the manhood vitally needed 
in developing and protecting the homeland. 

Thus, while, as I have said, the world 
cruise of our fleet has for us little more than 
the stirring of natural and justified pride, 
it has for the whole world a tremendous 
significance. It is a visible sign of the un- 
troubled greatness of the single Western 
power, which in its past finds no cause for 
present perturbation, in its present no 
occasion for future anxiety, and in its future, 
so far as the human eye can see, no reason 
for anything save calm confidence. 

















WHAT IS AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SCENIC SPECTACLE? 


BY McKEE BARCLAY 


HAT is America’s greatest scenic 

spectacle? The list of awe-inspiring 
natural wonders is so long that the question 
is difficult to answer. 

Thousands of the Americans who gape 
in wonder and amazement at the Alps do 
not realize that Uncle Sam offers them a 
greater and more remarkable show than the 
Old World’s best exhibition. Only granite 
scenery is to be observed in the Alps; while 
our national parks show a wide range of 
“granitic, volcanic and sedimentary scenery 
.in world-famous examples’”—as the park 
system press agent puts it in his official 
advertisement. 

This phrasing sounds rather florid and 
grandiose, yet it is a weak and inadequate 
statement of the case. The claims of 
America’s scenic gardens might be satis- 
factorily expressed if adjectives from P. T. 
Barnum’s circus posters were used to 
garnish descriptions of these features in 
our wonderland: mesas, pueblos, geysers, 
caverns, glaciers, petrified forests, gigantic 
natural bridges, extinct volcanoes, a live 
volcano, hot springs, curative mineral 
springs, ruins of past civilizations, mile- 
high observation points, a chasm twenty 
miles wide, epic erosions, a waterfall with a 
drop of 1430 feet, trees nearly 4000 years 
old and thirty-six feet in diameter, crater 
lakes and all-year icebergs. Add to this the 
presence of Indians, interesting wild-animal 
life—buffalo, bear, elk, antelope, and other 
denizens of the forest and prairie, and the 
merit of Swiss mountain scenery pales in 
comparison. 

So, out of all our array of wonders, it is a 
difficult matter to determine what is Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic spectacle. The element 
of personal taste would have to enter into a 
final decision. Where one spectacle ex- 
cels in interest for qualities of its own, it 
might be greatly surpassed in sublimity of 
grandeur by another of entirely different 
character. 
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Grand Canyon, with its immensity of 
depth and width, its colorful panorama, 
its mystery and weirdness, is by many 
accepted as Nature’s premier spectacle; 
but there are other tremendous cosmic 
pictures that have compelling claims for a 
place on the scenic roll of honor. 

Yellowstone canyon and geysers, in a 
region abounding in volcanic wonders, with 
a background of distant mountains seeming 
to approach and retreat with each atmos- 
pheric change, must be considered before 
the palm is awarded. 

The sombre, majestic peaks along the 
Continental Divide, in Glacier National 
Park, with lakes, glaciers, and valleys of 
surpassing grandeur will challenge the 
attention of the judges. 

And then there is the Yosemite Valley. 
El Capitan, Three Brothers, Bridalveil 
Falls, Cathedral Spires, Mirror Lake, 
Glacier Point, and a thousand other fas- 
cinatingly inspiring spectacles, are there to 
make the nature-loving sightseer gasp in 
wonder. Lakes, waterfalls, noble forests, 
ice-sculptured canyons and lofty granite 
domes, pinnacled peaks and green amphi- 
theaters, contribute to create a fairyland 
of stately splendor. 

“Of all the fire-mountains which, like 
beacons, once blazed along the Pacific 
Coast, Mount Rainier is the noblest,” 
wrote John Muir. Nearly fifty square 
miles of glaciers silver its slopes; and this 
hoary old volcano, largely self-built, must 
be classed as one of the greatest and most 
impressive natural monuments. 

“The land of lofty mountains,” in 
Rocky Mountain Park, with a jumble of 
peaks whose foothills are a mile and a half 
above sea-level will not come out of the 
contest without favorable mention. 

In the Sequoia National Park are to be 
seen more than a score of rushing rivers and 
creeks, glacier-hewn valleys, monolithic 
rocks and snow-capped mountain peaks— 
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WHAT IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SCENIC SPECTACLE? 


MOUNT RAINIER, IN WASHINGTON STATE, ONE OF THE HIGHEST PEAKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND BELIEVED BY MANY TO BE THE MOST IMPRESSIVE 


(Rainier is a dormant volcano, the cone of which is 14,360 feet above sea level. On the side there are many glaciers, 
while farther down there are dense forests. This view is from Reflection Lake) 


in addition to its chief wonder, the forest 
of giant Sequoia trees. Here, on exhibition, 
ls the oldest and largest living thing, the 
General Sherman Tree. Majestic preci- 
pices and a mile-long cavern of delicate 
beauty add to the list of its claims to pre- 
eminence in scenic merit. 

Wind Cave, in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, the 
Luray Caverns of Virginia, and a number of 


recently discovered caverns of the South- 
west will bid for the favor of those who are 
fascinated by the weird tricks which Nature 
has played below the surface of the earth. 

Niagara Falls, the picture of whose 
beauties in summer and winter is so familiar, 
may be merely listed without descriptive 
adjectives. 

Crater Lake, sheltered in a cluster of 
picturesque peaks, cerulean blue, 2000 feet 
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LONG’S PEAK, IN COLORADO, AND A LAKE WHICH IS 12,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


(Mere man standing on the rock in the foreground is overshadowed by a peak which rises 2300 feet above him 
to a total height above sea level of about 14,260 feet. This is in Rocky Mountain National Park) 


deep, with a gray lava rim sculptured 
fantastically, is thus described by Joaquin 
Miller: “Fancy a sea of sapphire set around 
by a compact circle of the great, grizzly 


rock of Yosemite. It is great, great; but it 
takes you days to see how great.” 

North of the Grand Canyon, in south 
western Utah, is Zion National Park, 4 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” GEYSER YELLOWSTONE FALLS, FROM THE RIVER 


(Yellowstone Park, in western Wyoming, contains the (Rising in Wyoming and emptying into the Missouri, the 

largest geysers in the world, spouting water and steam. Yellowstone River is marked by two great falls near its 

“Old Faithful” has never failed to discharge a column mountain source. This picture shows the lower falls, 
150 feet high every 64 to 65 minutes) a drop of 310 feet) 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO RIVER, IN ARIZONA 
(The canyon is, in places, 6000 feet deep and more than ten miles wide. It is 200 miles long. Magnificent scenery 
of a peculiar kind is afforded, the rock strata being of bright colors. At the bottom lies the Colorado River, the waters 
of which through the ages and the process of erosion carved out the canyon) 
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ZION CANYON, IN UTAH, RECENTLY MADE ACCESSIBLE TO TOURISTS 


(Pictures in color of Zion Canyon challenge belief though one is assured of their accuracy. There are ‘white 
thrones,’”’ vermilion cliffs, and green-carpeted floors, with all the shades.of yellow, purple, and brown in addition) 


newcomer among our National Parks. One 
who has seen only the beauties of the better- 
known samples of scenic grandeur would do 
well, before letting preconceived notions of 
relative majesty of spectacle influence a 
decision, to investigate the claims of this 
Utah wonderland: A canyon with a sheer 


depth of 3000 feet; Vermilion Cliff, of 
brilliant red, seen throughout the range of 
more than a hundred desert miles; glistening 
White Cliff, whose white overlays the red; 
a monumental, loaf-like mass of rock called 
the Great White Throne, and other wonders 
innumerable. The walls and buttresses o 
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THE GREAT WHITE THRONE, IN ZION NATIONAL PARK 
(A rock temple of great size and majestic appearance. The upper half is white to rosy buff, and lower half red. 


At the water edge are yellow sand and green vegetation. 


its canyons are streaked in dazzling color 
combinations of incredible bizarreness, and 
Its eroded mountains are modelled in be- 
wilderingly fantastic nature compositions. 
Spires and minarets, massive grottoes and 
stupendous natural amphitheaters, are 
found in apparently unending sequence. 


The flattened dome is 3000 feet high) 


The attractions of Zion Park must soon 
become better known to tourists. 

Here you have a preliminary list of the 
candidates for first place in the catalogue of 
America’s scenic wonders. There has been 
no attempt to make the display inclusive. 
Choose your own favorite! 
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INSPECTING AND APPROVING FORTY KEY SETS OF THE UNIVERSAL COTTON STANDARDS 


(This is a committee of foreign and American delegates to the Cotton Standards Conference held in Washington in 
March A complete set includes nine boxes for white and eleven boxes for colored cotton, each with twelve com- 


partments. 


These universal standards for American cotton have been adopted by associations of buyers in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Holland) 


UNIVERSAL COTTON 
STANDARDS 


BY LLOYD 8S. TENNY 


OTTON has great possibilities both 

for international peace and for world 

war. As the basis of nitroglycerin, it is a 

great destructive force; as the world’s 

greatest international trade commodity, it 
becomes a factor for universal peace. 

It is with this peace aspect that we are 
most interested. If for a single year there 
should not be an acre of American cotton 
jlanted, several million people would be 
out of work, and not only would the “dress” 
of the whole world be “out of order,” but 
nearly every phase of human endeavor 
everywhere would be affected. 

In no sense of the word is this American 
cotton crop distinctly a domestic problem. 
England is almost as much interested as 
we are in the number of acres of cotton 
planted each year; Germany, Spain, France, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia all watch the 
developing crop in its race to win out against 
the boll weevil. -Even Japan casts an 
anxious eye toward the cotton belt, wonder- 
ing what must be paid for the half-million 
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bales of American cotton consumed by her 
mills each season. 

The growth of the international aspect 
of American cotton reaches back into the 
early days of our history. As long ago as 
1790, American farmers produced cotton, 
slightly more than 3,000 bales, of which 
about 400 bales were exported. 

In 1793 the most important event con- 
nected with the cotton industry took place 
in the invention of the cotton gin, which 
made cotton production on a large ‘scale a 
possibility. In 1800 we produced 73,000 
bales, but the exports had increased more 
rapidly and the foreign mills used nearly 
42,000 bales of that crop. The year 1835 
marked the first period when production 
in this country passed a million bales, with 
over 80 per cent. going abroad. Naturally 
the cotton industry of our Southern States 
was almost entirely disrupted through the 
period of the Civil War; but, barring that 
period, the development of the industry 
was more or less rapid. 
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Cotton Exports 


The high production year for all time 
was 1914, with a yield of 16,134,930 bales of 
cotton, exclusive of linters, with a gross 
weight of 500 pounds per bale. The exports 
in that bumper year amounted to 8,807,157 
bales. Only for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, have our exports of cotton 
passed the ten-million-bale mark; in that 
one year more than eleven million bales 
went abroad, and even with relatively cheap 
cotton, those foreign shipments meant 
gross sales amounting to more than five 
hundred million dollars. 

Seven and a half million bales of American 
cotton is a fair export quantity for one 
year. This, translated into pounds, means 
over three and a half billion pounds of raw 
cotton. If the average ship carries 6000 
bales, it would mean that more than 1200 
trips annually would be required to get 
this cotton from American to foreign soil. 
Again, if the boat owner collected $2 per 
bale for ocean transportation, it runs up the 
tidy amount to $15,000,o0oo—a prize worth 
working for at this time of competitive 
conditions in ocean transportation. 

Another way to visualize the importance 
of cotton in the world’s industrial system 
is to compare the value of raw cotton 
shipped abroad with the value of the manu- 
factured product. The suggested three 
and one-half billion pounds of cotton for 
export might be valued at 20 cents per 
pound, making a sum of $700,000,000. 
If this cotton were all converted into 
sheeting—one of the cheaper products— 
it would have a value of approximately 
$1 per pound, or a total of something like 
$3,000,000,000. Here again it is an interest- 
ing question whether such immense in- 
creases in value, due to manufacturing 
processes, are to come about on American 
soil or in England, Germany, southern 
Europe, or perhaps in Japan.. 

These figures help to give us a better 
appreciation of the importance of the 
American cotton crop as an international 
trade factor, and they give a background 
for a better understanding of developments 
In marketing methods that have been 
taking place during recent years. 

_ Standardization of agricultural crops 
has been one of the outstanding features 
of the work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cotton standardiza- 
tion has been a leader in this program. 


As long as the buyer and seller are both 
present and view the cotton under process 
of marketing, standardization is not as 
essential as it is when buyer and seller be- 
gin trading, one or both of the parties being 
unable to be present and pass upon the 
grade and staple of the product. Then, 
too, a world market news service intelligible 
to the seller in this country and the buyer 
at a far distant point, is impossible without 
standardization. The moment the buyer 
attempts to sell cotton on description, the 
importance of uniform standards is em- 
phasized. 


When Our Cotton Was Graded Abroad 


Historically, cotton grading began in Liv- 
erpool as early as 1800. The mills which 
were supplied by the Liverpool trade had to 
have a uniform grade of cotton to run 
satisfactorily from day to day. The Liver- 
pool merchants early gained an important 
position in this world cotton trade because 
they were in a position to buy American 
cotton without special regard to the grade, 
and then grade and ship the cotton to their 
mill customers on a sufficiently uniform basis 
to satisfy the needs of the individual mills. 

During all these early years, the practice 
of cotton grading was limited almost 
entirely to persons engaged professionally 
in the cotton trade.’ Through this trade 
control, extending over a period of a cen- 
tury, a system of grading grew up and was 
adopted by cotton merchants and spinners. 
During that period the commonly accepted 
grade names for cotton were established. 
Before the introduction of definite stand- 
ards, however, the qualities represented 
by the names were by no means uniform; 
they varied in different localities and from 
year to year, depending upon custom and 
the quality of successive crops. 

It is apparent that the technical cotton 
man, during all those years, knew more 
about cotton grades and their values than 
any producer or local merchant in this 
country. To the extent that he had this 
additional information, he held the Ameri- 
can producers and sellers at a disadvan- 
tage. Since the foreign mills were the 
largest users of our cotton, it was natural 
that foreign buyers should have dominated 
the situation, and largely determined the 
grades on which the cotton was to be bought 
and sold. 

However the world might feel about it 
to-day, there was no question that during 
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DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSAL COTTON STANDARDS, HELD UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LAST MARCH 


(There were representatives from seven foreign countries, from American growers, and from the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


In the front row from left to right, are: J. H. Clegg, Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd.; Dr. H. C. Taylor, 


Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Fred Tomlinson, Manchester Cotton Association; W. M. Jardine, 

Secretary of Agriculture: F. Holroyd and Joseph Wild, Federation of Master Cotton Spinners Association, Ltd., of 

England I. J Kalmon, Vereeniging Voor Deu Katoenhandel Te Rotterdam; and George Butterworth, Department of 
Agriculture The author of the present article stands second from the right in the top row) 


this long period of one hundred years or 
more, when the cotton business was largely 
dominated by the foreign buyer, the theory 
was thoroughly established that the pur- 
chaser had the right of determining the grade 
of the cotton that he bought. To-day, how- 
ever, it is a generally accepted doctrine 
that an intelligent agriculture has the 
right to know the values of its products 
and the factors that enter into these values, 
so that production and marketing can be 
directed more intelligently. 


Establishing American Standards 


Official standardization of cotton began 
in this country with the permissive stand- 
ards of 1909, although, naturally, a con- 
siderable amount of study had been done 
upon the value-factors of cotton prior to 
that time. From 1909 to 1923 the progress 
of standardization was rapid. 

By 1923, standardization had progressed 
to a point where all the world came to- 
gether in an agreement for universal 
standards for American cotton based on a 
fixed scientific system growing out of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. 
Thus in less than fifteen years the cotton 


trade has seen almost a revolution in the 
basis of trading in cotton, growing from a 
period when standardization was little 
known and was in the hands of a relatively 
small group of trade people, largely situated 
abroad, to a period when the rank and file 
of producers and merchants in this country 
thoroughly understood the basis of grading 
and were able to handle their operations 
on a parity with the buyer. Naturally 
these changes have not come about without 
a struggle. The World War also was an 
important factor. 

The first effort to establish legally the use 
of the official cotton standards of the United 
States in interstate and foreign commerce 
was made in August, 1914, when a bill, 
known as the Cotton Standards Act, was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. This failed of passage, and a similar 
measure in 1916, while adopted in the 
House, failed to secure Senate action. 

Official recognition of the cotton stand- 
ardization work, however, was given by 
Congress during 1916 in the passage of the 
Cotton Futures Act which included, among 
its features, a declaration that the grade 
of the cotton offered in fulfillment of future 
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contracts must come within the official 
grades designated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Congress Enforces American Standards 


In June, 1921, the United States Cotton 
Standards Act was introduced again in the 
House of Representatives, but it differed 
materially from the bills of 1914 and 1916. 
This bill was subsequently twice rein- 
troduced with minor changes, and on 
February 14, 1923, it passed the House and 
on March 3, the Senate, and was approved 
by the President on March 4, 1923. 

Many of the provisions of that measure 
are permissive, but there is one important 
provision of a mandatory nature. This 
provides that in any transaction or ship- 
ment in commerce, or in the publication of 
any price or quotation in connection with 
any shipment, or in any classification of 
cotton in connection with a transaction or 
shipment in commerce, it shall be unlawful 
for any person to use any grade or class 
within the official cotton standards of the 
United States, other than the official 
standards promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

This law became effective August 1, 
1923, less than six months after its passage. 
While it did not in any very important 
way affect domestic trading—inasmuch as 
practically. all of the domestic cotton 
business had already gone over to the basis 
of the Department’s official standards, 
or was being haridled on the basis of private 
types established in good faith which were 
still permitted under the law—it did 
vitally affect all the foreign business in 
Americ2n cotton, since the system had 
grown up of making sales for shipment 
abroad on the basis of Liverpool standard 
with arbitrations between buyer and seller 
in Liverpool. This aspect caused grave 
concern both here and abroad. 


Universal Standards Emerge 


During April and May of 1923, important 
conferences with representatives of pro- 
ducers’, shippers’ and spinners’ organiza- 
tions were held in Washington and other 
points throughout the cotton belt. The 
difficulty of the situation was recognized, 
and there was considerable concern on the 
part of the American shippers as to just 
how the situation would work out. 

During the last days of May, in that 
year, a conference attended by exporters 
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was held with the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture. The group 
approved the desirability of a worldwide 
agreement upon universal cotton standards 
and endorsed the present official cotton 
standards of the United States as satis- 
factory to the American cotton trade. 
In a statement issued by the Department 
at the close of that meeting, the following 
significant announcement was made: 


Therefore, assuming that the Liverpool and other 
foreign associations will promptly agree upon 
universal standards, the Department sees no 
objection to this practice [of defining our standards 
in terms of their equivalents in Liverpool and other 
recognized foreign standards, and guaranteeing that 
shipments on American standards shall equal the 
specified foreign equivalents] for a reasonable 
period of transition, certainly not beyond the 
coming crop year, in order to facilitate compliance 
with the new law, 


Here was a way out of the difficulty. 
Let the foreign cotton exchanges, the Amer- 
ican cotton trade, and others codperate 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
developing a system of universal standards 
for American cotton. All other standards 
would be eliminated, and with this ac- 
complished, the Department of Agriculture 
announced that it was willing to have a 
year’s period of transition during which time 
the new proposed universal standards would 
be used, but with a guarantee of these 
against specific standards in existence. 


A Series of International.Conferences 


In June, 1923, the first international 
conference was held in Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion, the cotton association at Havre, 
France, the Manchester Cotton Association, 
and the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners, together with representatives of 
the American cotton trade and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were in attendance. 

The greater part of the difficulty centered 
about the objection of the Liverpool 
Association to the official cotton standards 
of the United States for length of staple, 
and the unwillingness of all of the principal 
European exchanges to relinquish their 
authority to arbitrate disputes arising out of 
shipments from the United States. 

The results of the conference were that 
the Department announced that in case 
European cotton associations adopted the 
official standards of the United States for 
grade and color as universal standards the 
Secretary of Agriculture would take such ac- 
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tion as would be necessary, under the Cotton 
Standards Act, to vest in the members of 
the Boards of Appeal of the various cotton 
associations in Europe the authority to 
determine the true classification as to grade 
and color. 

In other words, the Department was pro- 
posing to enter into a codperative arrange- 
ment with these long-standing cotton asso- 
ciations to provide that their systems of 
arbitration be continued in effect with-the 
understanding that universal cotton stand- 
ards be accepted. 

This proposition on the part of the De- 
partment was first accepted by the delegate 
from the Havre Association, who also repre- 
sented the association in Belgium. The 
representatives from Liverpool indicated 
their favorable consideration, with the 
understanding that the objections that the 
Liverpool association had made to the color 
in two of the standard boxes would be con- 
sidered at a subsequent conference. 

In July, 1923, the second conference was 
called for the purpose of making the slight 
revisions in the standards that Liverpool 
had suggested. The meeting proved satis- 
factory to all parties interested, with the 
result that, during the summer of 1923, all 
of the European cotton associations entered 
into the proposed agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture whereby uni- 
versal cotton standards were to become 
effective and the systems of arbitration in 
effect up to that time were to be continued. 


Liver pool Withdraws, then Reconsiders 


While it appeared at the time that uni- 
versal standards for American cotton had 
been arrived at, there were still further 
troubles ahead before this system was to be 
finally acceptable to all. Under the agree- 
ment that had been ‘entered into, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was the only 
agency that was to prepare these standards 
and distribute them throughout the world. 

During the summer of 1924, Liverpool 
complained that some of the boxes that had 
gone forward were not properly made up 
and did not truly represent the grade of 
the cotton. Negotiations were under way 
to attempt to straighten out the difficulties, 
but finally the Liverpool association served 
notice on the Department that on the first 
of August, 1925, that association proposed 
to withdraw from the agreement. Liver- 
pool has a “future”? market for cotton; 
and because of this fact the permanency 


and dependability of the standards used 
are emphasized. 

In the meantime, the cotton trade inter- 
ested in American cotton, all over the world, 
had become more or less acquainted with 
the universal standards and there was a 
constantly growing tendency, both in this 
country and abroad, to appreciate the ad- 
vantages accruing from the adoption of 
uniform standards and having arbitrations 
based on something definite and fixed. 


The Whole World Now in Agreement 


During the early part of 1925, another 
world cotton conference on_ universal 
standards was held in Washington for the 
purpose of approving the sets of standard 
boxes that were to be effective for the follow- 
ing crop season. While Liverpool had in- 
dicated its intention to withdraw from the 
universal agreement, it nevertheless sent 
unofficial delegates to this Washington 
meeting; and the work of the conference 
was so satisfactorily handled, and the type 
of work of such a high grade, that all the 
delegates from the foreign exchanges, as 
well as from the American cotton trade, 
were convinced of the importance of uni- 
versal standards. This resulted in increased 
confidence in the movement, and a desire 
on the part of all parties interested to con- 
tinue the universal standards with Liver- 
pool remaining as a party to the agreement. 

At a conference held in the American 
Embassy at London later, at which time 
representatives of all of the foreign ex- 
changes again met with representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, all of the 
difficulties were smoothed out. Liverpool 
decided to reconsider its action, and has 
indicated to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that it is withdrawing its intention to dis- 
continue the use of the universal standards. 
So once again we have the question of the 
universal standards for American cotton 
settled, with the whole world in agreement. 

The manner of handling this question 
of the standardization of cotton for the 
world is an interesting example of the de- 
velopment of friendly relations through 
international trade channels. In all this 
discussion, which at times threatened to 
develop more or less strained relations, no 
word of threat of coercion has been used 
by any of the parties. The benefits of uni- 
versal standards have been emphasized, 
and the questions of economies and better 
understandings have been stressed 
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NEW YORK’S CHANCE IN AN 
EARTHQUAKE 


AN ACCOUNT OF A TALK WITH Dr. T.. A. JAGGAR 
BY RICHARD J. WALSH 


* HAT is the chance of an earth- 
quake in New York?”’ 

“No man knows. You might better ask 
—what is the chance of New York in an 
earthquake?” 

Question and answer were spoken across 
a luncheon table in a New York club. The 
man who replied was Dr. T. A. Jaggar, one 
of the world’s greatest seismologists. For 
twenty-five years he has been taking the 
temperature and pulse of the earth. Earth- 
quakes and volcanoes have drawn him to 
Vesuvius, Martinique, Japan, New Zealand, 
Central America, the Aleutian Islands. 
Since 1911 he has been director of the 
volcano observatory at Hawaii, which is 
supported jointly by the Government and 
by Hawaiian citizens. 

We had captured him for a day during 
his brief annual visit to the States to attend 
meetings of scientific societies. 

“ Most of us,” said a business man at the 
table, ‘had long thought that New York 
was immune from earthquakes.”’ 

“No place in the world can confidently be 
said to be immune from earthquakes. New 
York’s turn may be next, or Philadelphia’s 
or Boston’s. The great Boston earthquake 
of 1755 was nearly as severe as the one at 
San Francisco in 1906. Charleston had one 
in 1886 which damaged almost every build- 
ing in the city, and cost many lives. And 
Brooklyn lies on the same coastal plain as 
Charleston. There are old volcanic passages 
under the Palisades. Meriden, Conn., was 
actively volcanic in ages past. Yes, New 
York and New England are shakier than 
many other parts of the earth.” 

Nine man-felt shocks, within eight 
months, had already warned us that the 
region was shaky. Earthquake had sud- 
denly become a local as well as a national 
Issue. The visit of Dr. Jaggar was oppor- 
tune. Last fall he had said in print: ‘It 

















DR. THOMAS A. JAGGAR, JR. 


(Son of an Ohio Bishop, graduate of Harvard, 1893. 

student at Munich and Heidelberg, Dr. Jaggar chose 

geology as his life work. He taught at Harvard and 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1895 to 1912. 

Since that time he has conducted volcano and earthquake 

expeditions in half-a-dozen countries, and is now head 
of the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory) 


is about time for eastern America to demand 
seismic toll of life and property again.” 
That statement had hardly been made 
when, on September 30, 1924, buildings 
rocked in ‘Portland, Me., and other parts of 
New England. 


Eight Recent Shocks in Eastern States 


Until then, probably no person had felt 
an earthquake shock in the Northeast since 
January, 1921, when reports had come of 


_dishes rattling on the shelves at Lake 
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George and of large cracks appearing in the 
ground at Glens Falls, N. Y. But 1925 
opened with a series of shocks. They came 
on January 7, February 28, March 7, 
March 20, April 24, April 27, May 4, 
May 12. The quake of February 28 was 
the most intense; it destroyed buildings 
and lives along the St. Lawrence and was 
felt by great numbers of people in the 
cities of Boston and New York. The 
shock of April 27 touched the tip of Long 
Island. 

Public interest was rising. The news- 
paper reports were treating each mild shock 
more seriously. Signs were accumulating 
that large numbers of people, who had 
never been used to tremors in the solid earth, 
might be edging toward panic. There was 
clearly growing a demand that something 
be done, sensibly and scientifically. 


A Round-Table Conference 


That was the occasion for this meeting 
with Dr. Jaggar. The others at the table 
were the president of a research foundation 
concerned with earthquake hazard, the 
vice-president of a life insurance company, 
the head of a firm which had put up earth- 
quake-proof buildings in Tokyo, the public 
relations expert of a great automobile 
company, and myself. 

The seismologists, we knew, had been 
quietly at work. . They were collecting and 
comparing the data on the hundreds of 
shocks known to have been felt by man in 
this northeastern region during the past 
300 years. Five times these shocks had 
been of high intensity; in 1638 at Plymouth, 
in 1663 in the St. Lawrence Valley, in 1727 
at Cape Ann, in 1755 at Boston, and in ‘1791 
in the Connecticut Valley. This 1925 series 
of shocks had already become greater in 
number, severity, area affected, and diver- 
sity of zones of origin than any since the 
great Boston quake of 1755. Apparently 
we were in the beginning of a spasm, which 
might last for years. Even if it did not 
culminate in real destruction, the effect of 
repeated shocks upon the public mind 
might become serious. 

So when Dr. Jaggar said that the question 
is not so much the chance of an earthquake 
in New York as ‘‘the chance of New York in 
an earthquake” we pressed for explanation. 

“T myself should not feel safe in New 
York,” he said. 

“But in Hawaii you live constantly on 
the very edge of a crater that is belching 


lava. You are right on top of any number 
of earthquakes every year.” 
Loss of Life Comes after the Quake 

“You misunderstand me,” he said. 
“When I say that I should not like to live 
in New York it is not earthquake that I 
fear. It is the congestion. For many 
reasons the congestion of people and build- 
ings which man has created here is vicious. 
The traffic is a constant threat to life and 
limb. There is risk of great suffering if 
anything should interrupt your supply of 
food or water or fuel, all of which must 
come from far away. And if there should 
be a disaster, whether conflagration or 
epidemic, tidal wave or earthquake, riot or 
war, the loss would be immensely greater 
here than at any other spot on the face of 
the earth.” 

Another man at the table took up the 
thought. ‘Do you mean something like 
this?”’ he asked: ‘‘New York’s chance of 
having a destructive earthquake, as com- 
pared to the chance in Japan, might be only 
as one to five. But the loss in New York if 
an earthquake should come, as compared to 
the loss in Japan, might be as five to one. 
The greater amount at stake offsets the 
lesser risk. Is that it?” 

“Crudely, yes,” said Dr. Jaggar. ‘“Be- 
cause it has so much more at stake New 
York should be just as active as Japan in 
scientific earthquake prediction and study 
of how to prevent losses. 

“Tn the Sakurajima eruption in 1914, the 
greatest in the history of Japan, only 35 
lives were lost... Ninety-five thousand 
people were moved away in safety. That 
was thanks partly to scientific prediction 
and partly to organization for the emer- 
gency. The great loss of life in earthquake 
disasters is due not to the quake itself but 
to the fires, the epidemics, the panic, the 
failure of supplies of food and water. 

“In Tokyo, 75 per cent. of the loss was 
caused by these secondary effects. It is not 
too much to say that by prediction and pre- 
vention 75 per cent. of the potential loss in 
any city could be averted. After great 
disasters there are always solemn commis- 
sions appointed; why not before?” 


Preparing for an Earthquake 


Obviously no human force can prevent 
an earthquake. Nor can you run away 
from the normal risk of earthquake, for it 
may happen, not in the place you run from, 
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NEW YORK’S “SKYSCRAPER” DISTRICT—WHAT CHANCE WOULD THE PEOPLE HAVE IN AN 
EARTHQUAKE ? 


but in the place you run to. Men may 
abandon a peculiarly dangerous site, such 
as St. Pierre in Martinique. But cities such 
as San Francisco and Tokyo, once wrecked, 
patiently rebuild in the hope that it will not 
happen again. 

Dr. Bailey Willis, the California seis- 
mologist, has said: “The psychology of 
earthquake panic is peculiar. It causes men 
to behave like threatened children. When 
the danger is imminent, they run. When it 
is passed, they decry it. In time, they forget 
it. San Francisco has not proved an 
exception.” 

And referring to the Pacific coast hazard, 
Dr. Willis has also said: “A great shock may 
come soon, or within a decade, or not till 
after more than a decade. But it will come. 

“T have been asked what I would do in 
the circumstances, and I have answered 
that I would try to do the sensible thing. 
I would see to it that my house was reason- 
ably tied together so that my family might 
sleep and live in security, and I would 
endeavor to arouse public interest in 
demanding that school buildings, stores, and 
other structures were made safe also against 
wreck and fire hazard. And I would take 
out earthquake insurance.” 

San Francisco has not really tried to 
€niorce the construction of earthquake- 


proof buildings, as has been done in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, nor has it made any effort 
to get rid of congestion. 


New York’s Special Dangers 


The congestion of New York is the point 
to which Dr. Jaggar continually returns— 
particularly the parking of automobiles, the 
narrow streets, the storage of gasoline. 
“Vou must work for decentralization,” he 
said. ‘Before that, you must work for 
more parkways, because they will relieve 
the traffic at once and afford avenues of 
escape in emergency. Nature may or may 
not have made the site of New York 
dangerous, but New York has made itself 
dangerous.” 

Dr. Jaggar began to list the things which 
man has done on Manhattan Island, above 
and below the ground, to increase the 
chances of loss if it should be visited by a 
severe quake. 

“The skyscrapers would probably not 
fall,” he said, “but the elevator shafts 
would be thrown out of line and the power 
cut off. You can imagine the thousands of 
people who work on upper floors, pouring 
down the stairways of a swaying building. 

“The subways and tubes would probably 
be left quite intact. But with the dynamos 
at the power stations jammed, the trains 
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would stop. There would be no ventilation. 
And fires in the streets above would make 
every tube an oven. 

“Oil tanks all over the city might break 
and overflow and catch fire. How much do 
you think the fire department would be able 
to do in streets jammed with automobiles 
and frightened people? Could they fight at 
the same time 123 fires, the number which 
started at once in Tokyo? If a quake 
should happen to come after a snowstorm 
the side streets would be blocked with 
drifts, and fire escapes everywhere would be 
covered with ice. The electric lights would 
be out. Gas would be escaping from the 
mains. Perhaps the.water supply would be 
cut off. Pipes would be broken, possibly 
even the great aqueducts, or the dams far 
up in the hills where the water is collected. 
In Yokohama people were even pinned 
down alive and then drowned. 

“You can see that even if every building 
stood, if no person were struck by a falling 
brick, if no tidal wave swept over the water 
front, if no fissure actually opened in the 
ground, there might be terrific loss of life 
after the quake had passed. This would 
grow day by day as the fires went beyond 
control, as disease and looting spread, and 
as the city’s scanty stocks of food and drink 
were used up. 
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From the New York Times 
AN EARTHQUAKE MAP OF NEW ENGLAND 
(Showing zones of origin, or weaknesses in the earth’s 


crust, based on previous shocks. The quakes seldom do 
much damage 100 miles away) 


“Tf the quake were severe enough to 
throw down buildings, the loss of life, while 
more immediate, might not be much 
greater. But the loss of property might be 
almost beyond computation.” 

He turned to the insurance official, 
“Suppose we drew a circle about the 
Equitable Building, a mile in diameter. 
How much property do you estimate there 
is there?” 

The insurance man, after calculating for 
a minute, answered: “One hundred billions 
would not cover it. You would have to add 
to the cost of all the buildings and their 
contents, the later cost of clearing away the 
débris. You would have to add the value 
of the securities in the vaults. These are 
only paper, but they represent the posses- 
sions of people all over the world. The 
offices where they are recorded are also in 
that district. So are the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, and other insti- 
tutions which are riveted into the business 
life of the whole world. There is hardly a 
city anywhere which would not suffer 
immense loss if New York should be ruined.” 


Increasing Damage, Due to Congestion 


The destructiveness of earthquakes and 
volcanoes has been increasing, as shown by 
the following partial tables: 


Lives Lost 

os ne SNADIOS os so wa lescils 12,000 
1608.4 Se sees Messina es. iniwie deere 130,000 
RO 23 iy. penitis DORYO!. Sirens bouisied 400,000 
Property Damage 

BOOP a ac dense Martinique......... $50,000,000 
HOOO's aeieessiaciae San Francisco... .:-. $500,000,000 
BO2S fn Sachi’ 10) oye $5 ,000,000,000 


These figures do not signify increasing 
violence within the earth. They are signifi- 
cant of the increasing congestion of 
people and property upon the surface. 

The earth experiences 24,000 quakes a 
year. That is about 66 a day. Most of 
them are recorded only by instruments. 
Many of the most severe occur at the 
bottom of the sea or in unpopulated regions. 
It is when a quake happens to strike at one 
of the points where men swarm, that it 
becomes a disaster. 

Dr. Jaggar reminded us that he had last 
year made a formal report on Japanese 
earthquakes, from which the following is 
quoted: 

Two of the greatest convulsions of the earth’s 


surface in the history of mankind have occurred in 
Japan during the present generation. 
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A PORTION OF SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE OF JUNE 29 


(The earth movement shattered the brick wall of the hotel. but left the bedroom furniture unmoved It damaged other 
buildings here and there in this business section: yet many structures visible in this picture entirely escaped) 


The earthquake of September, 1923, destroyed 
400,000 lives and wiped out billions of dollars’ worth 
of property; the Sakurajima volcanic eruption of 
1914 (the greatest in the annals of the Island Em- 
pire) resulted in the loss of only 35 lives and some 
millions of dollars in property. 

Scientific investigation is, in large measure, to be 
credited with the relatively few casualties in the 
latter instance, for it was through the prediction of 
the imminence of the Sakurajima outbreak that the 
inhabitants of a populous district were enabled to 
flee from the wrath about to come. 

Army, navy, and police officials took control; 
steamship companies, newspaper men, and _high- 
school boys organized rescuing expeditions to the 
island, in the face of the terrifying explosions, and 
carried away every living soul they could find. 

It was through a study of premonitory earth- 
quakes in their relation to volcanic outbreaks that 
the Sakurajima eruption was definitely predicted; 
conversely, it is hoped that, in time, through 
exhaustive study of volcanic activities, earthquakes 
may be predicted with accuracy. If such fore- 
casting can be achieved (and city planning can be 
improved) it is conceivable that an earthquake of 
the severity of the Tokyo disturbance could occur 
with a loss of life and property almost negligible in 
comparison with what actually happened in 
September, 1923. 


Studying the Earthquake Hazard 


Dr. Jaggar turned to Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 


President of the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation: 


“Prediction of what will happen below 
ground,” he said, “is in the field of geo- 
physics. Prevention of what might happen 
above ground is in your field—engineering- 
economics.”’ 

“We are already at work on that,” said 
Dr. Godfrey. ‘The first need is a scientific 
survey of the earthquake hazard in New 
York. There are four factors in the hazard: 
- (1) The ground itself. 

(2) The structures under and on the 
ground. 

(3) The roadways. 

(4) The human beings. 

These factors must be charted and mapped. 

“‘One series of terrain maps would show 
the different types of soil and rock under 
various parts of the city. Filled land, we 
know, may be severely shaken by a quake 
that would not noticeably disturb the solid 
gneiss. Other maps would show the density 
of population in each section, the height of 
buildings, the arteries of traffic. They 
would show the tunnels, subways, and 
bridges, and their relative importance in 
getting people out of the city and getting 
supplies in. They would show the location 
of fire apparatus, emergency water supply, 
hospitals, open spaces such as Central 
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Park which could be used for colonies of 
tents to house refugees, and the areas out- 
side the city limits which could be used for 
the same purpose. They would show the 


warehouses where food supplies, clothing, - 


and fuel are kept. They would show the 
location of oil tanks, the storage places of 
explosives, chemicals, and other dangerous 
substances. Oil on the bay was a frightful 
feature in the Japan fires. 

“Besides these maps, we need to organize 
all the existing knowledge for meeting 
emergency. 

“We should have the most competent 
men on building construction determine 
what buildings are safe against earthquake 
shock, how existing buildings can be made 
safe, and how new buildings should be 
constructed. 

“We should study the practicability of 
organized warning, particularly by the use 
of the radio. 


Preventing Greater Loss of Life 


“We should study fire insurance statistics 
and the preparation for one hundred fires 
breaking out simultaneously, and organize 
the knowledge of the use of chemicals 
against fire when water supplies are gone. 

“We should record the experience of the 
war in the use of chemicals to safeguard 
drinking water, and to destroy waste 
matter and sewage. 

“There are many similar problems, the 
solution of which could be applied not only 
in case of earthquake, but in war or fire or 
pestilence. They include the organization of 
finance in emergency, of the assembly and 
transportation of food and manufactured 
articles, the medical problem of handling 
cases of wounds, tetanus, mental shock, 
injury by fire and exposure, and water-borne 
diseases, all occurring at the same time.” 

“New York,” said Dr. Jaggar, “with its 
enormous wealth, its enormous responsi- 
bilities, and its enormous congestion should 
immediately begin such a survey as you 
have outlined. One of the most effective 
educational campaigns is to interest people 
sufficiently to cause them voluntarily to 
live more in the suburbs, in open spaces, on 
the hills, in strongly braced frame houses 
where fire menace is at a minimum, and 
where construction also is cheaper.”’ 

“Our foundation,” said Dr. Godfrey, 
“has begun the task, because it is our 
function to anticipate problems of emer- 
gency, just as it is the function of the preven- 
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tive medical foundation to anticipate cpi- 
demic diseases. The survey will have to be 
carried forward, however, with the codpera- 
tion of individuals and groups in New York. 
We should want to draw upon the experi- 
ence of men actually engaged in such indus- 
tries as oil, insurance, motor transportation, 
real estate, construction and food, of Red 
Cross, fire, and police officials, the medical 
profession, the electrical, gas, water, rail-' 
way, and other utilities. 

‘All this knowledge could be organized 
with the aid of the best professional talent 
in engineering-economics. It is the same 
sort of task that our group undertook before 
the war, when we planned, proposed, and 
organized the Council of National Defense.” 


An Underground Observatory Proposed 


So much for prevention. The discussion 
returned to the science of earthquake pre- 
diction. Here Dr. Jaggar was eloquent. 

“Millions are spent,” he said, “upon 
observatories to study the movements of the 
stars above us. As many millions should be 
spent upon observatories to study the move- 
ments of the earth beneath us. The earth is 
alive with pressures and shakes, creepings 
and tiltings. It has its different tempera- 
tures, its changing water levels far down 
under the cities. It has its history which 
goes far back to distant volcanic events. It 
has its regular and irregular habits, of which 
we know pitifully little. I tell you we have 
only just begun to study geophysics—while 
the astronomers have been at their work 
since thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era.” 

“Tell us what such an earth observatory 
would be like,’”’ someone asked. 

“Tt would, of course, be underground, 
probably within the limits of New York 
City. A hundred feet down there would be 
a room cut out of the rock. From this, 

12-inch wells would be driven down to 
1000 feet. Instruments at the bottoms of 
these wells would record the temperature of 
the earth, its sounds, the electric currents, 
the moisture. In the chamber above there 
would be pendulums, amplifiers, clocks in 
thermostat chambers, recording pens writ- 
ing steadily on rotating charts.” 

‘““What would these records show?” 

“The pendulums would reveal every 
tremor of the earth. They would even tell 
us whether the mass of the newest sky- 
scraper downtown was tilting the city 
southward, and whether the changing 
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weight of water in the 
reservoirs up in West- 
chester County tilts the 
city northward. Through 
the headphones we should 
hear the humming and 
booming of earth move- 
ments far up in Connecti- 
cut or out in New Jersey. 
They would record the 
tides that move in the 
solid rock.” 

If we could dwell in 
carved chambers swung 
with delicate pendulums, 














we would find the solid 
rock always tilting, trem- 
bling, heating, cooling, 
moaning with deep tones 
like a ’cello. When a distant earthquake 
jars a whole mountain range, out go the 
waves of compression, waves of rigidity, 
waves of translation through and over the 
elastic rock of the earth ball. These waves 
come to our rocky cell where the heavy 
weights are poised. Not a sound would be 
heard nor a single pulsation felt. But the 
whole chamber is in motion, the scribing 
stiles swing back and forth, and the earth 
writes on its tablets of stone a message from 
the volcano thousands of miles away. 


More than Local Importance , 


“Would one such 
enough?” we asked. 

“For New York, yes,” he answered, “if 
we could add to it several sub-stations. To 
locate an earthquake center accurately 
requires uniform time at three stations, 
exact to the hundredth of a second, de- 
livered mechanically and automatically. 
We should-want stations at different points: 
on the Palisades, in Westchester County, 
and on Long Island. At each of these 
stations there would be certain instruments. 
By short-wave radio we should send a time 
Wave signal once a minute. The mechanical 
minute-marks would be actuated by the 
same timepiece at the same instant at 
stations miles apart. This is not a simple 
thing, but radio-dynamics has made it 
possible. It would enable us to map out 
with some accuracy the depth and position 
ol the rock surfaces underground whose 
sudden motion makes an earthquake. 

“The only study of this kind that is now 
being made in this country is that of the 
Carnegie Institution in California. 


observatory be 


A CAPRICE OF THE MONTANA EARTHQUAKE IN JUNE—ONE WALL 
DEMOLISHED, BUT WINDOW-GLASS NOT BROKEN ELSEWHERE 


(This is a new factory building at Livingston, Mont.) 


““Let New York set the pace with such an 
observatory and other cities would follow. 
There should be one in New Orleans, one in 
Canada, another in St. Louis, ‘one in 
Seattle, another in Galveston. For since 
1663 the earth has shaken along the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, in New England, 
on the Carolina coast and on the Pacific 
coast. The great shocks have come about 
jifty years apart, and always at different 
places. 

“Even if there were no underground 
observatory in the United States except one 
in New York, it would be of vastly more 
than local importance. Its work could be 
linked with that which we are doing in 
Hawaii and that which is being done by 
several agencies at Naples. The greatest 
need of seismology is the study of local 
earthquakes at tie place where they hap- 
pen. But we should do more and more 
checking with distant points.” 

The talk came round again to the curious 
fact that there are many observatories to 
study the far-off skies, but few to study the 
very ground under our feet. 

The accuracy with which astronomy 
predicted the recent total eclipse thrilled 
and awed the public. It is not beyond 
possibility that geophysics, given the cen- 
turies which the star-gazers have had and 
the numbers of observatories and experts 
all over the world, each checking his results 
with all the others, might be able to predict 
the coming of an earthquake. They may 
never attain the same precision as astron- 
omy. But they might reckon closely 
enough to issue warnings, as they were able 
to do at Sakurajima. There would seem to 


























FISSURES OPENED IN THE EARTH BY A QUAKE 
IN MONTANA, ON JUNE 27 


be more practical appeal to the ordinary 
individual in an earthquake than in a 
harmless eclipse. 

“Every time you go out of doors on a 
clear night,” said Dr. Jaggar, “you look up 
at the stars and feel the romance of the 
living skies. Only the few seismologists 
really thrill to the romance of the living 
earth. The geologist studies the earth’s 
past. We study its present and its future. 
The geologist goes out and comes back with 
a specimen which may tell him volumes 
about centuries gone. We watch and listen 
and feel the earth as a moving structure of 
to-day, and seek to predict what may 
happen a year or a century hence. 


Predicting Earth Shocks in Hawaii 


“Since we founded the volcanic observa- 
tory in Hawaii we have learned that 
explosive eruptions of Kilauea Volcano 
occur at intervals of 130 years. Early in 
1918 we predicted that 1920 would be a 
critical year. Huge lava flows occurred in 
that year and in 1924 the eruption came. 
Probably the fact that it had been foretold 
largely accounted for the fact that only one 
life was lost. 

“As for very short-time prediction and 
quick warning, one morning we telephoned 
to the shipping masters at Honolulu to 
expect a severe tidal wave about 2 o’clock. 
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At 2.30 it came. It wrecked the fleet of 
sampans which had paid no attention to the 
warning. Now we have only to hint at a 
disturbance and the whole fleet puts to sea 
to escape it. We had merely recorded a big 
distant quake under the sea, and figured the 
distance and the speed of the water wave, 
“Earthquake study indicates that there 
is a certain periodicity. The sun, the moon 
and the tides of the sea, the tides of the hot 
lava 40 miles below us, even the tides in the 
solid rock, affect this. We know that whole 
mountains move. A brass plate fixed years 
ago on the California coast has moved 
northward 25 feet. There are traveling 
ruptures and creeping strains, seasonal 
tippings and tiltings. The earth has its law 
of movement just as the planets have. 
“The question of temperature of the 
deeper earth crust in different places is a 
fascinating one. It is extremely difficult to 
measure, but deep wells are never exactly 
alike in their temperatures. No correlation 
has yet been attempted, for example, 
between the heat under the Palisades and 
that under Lake Superior. But probably 
the lake region is the cooler. And probably 
the hotter places are the most quaky. 
“We know so little about it! We have 
hardly begun. It might take us 500 years to 
catch up with what the astronomers have 
done since they first began to scan the sky. 
Yet an underground observatory in New 
York, manned by the best available 
scientists, might tell us much within a year. 
And a survey of the city’s hazard and a plan 
for prevention might save enormous loss 
within the next generation.” 
It is likely that before this article reaches 
its readers a survey of the earthquake 
hazard of New York may be under way. 

















RAILROAD TRACKS AS TWISTED IN THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA EARTHQUAKE OF 1886 
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NEW LAWS TO REGULATE 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


BY HERBERT L. TOWLE 


STUDY of the course of automobile 
laws in this country discloses certain 
tendencies, which arise partly from the in- 
creasing use of motor vehicles and partly 
from efforts to overcome certain abuses. 
Prominent among these tendencies—and 
most welcome to the average motorist—are 
a willingness to square theory with fact in 
the matter of speed limits, and a growing 
uniformity in other matters affecting inter- 
state travel. For the latter, at least, we 
have to thank the growing practice among 
motor-vehicle officials of exchanging ideas; 
for instance, the Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, and a simi- 
lar group in the Middle States. 


Regulation of Speed 


Speed limits are 30 or 35 miles in nearly 
all States. Kansas permits 40 miles; Nevada 
45; Missouri and South Dakota, 25. Wyo- 
ming specifies a ‘‘reasonable and proper” 
speed. Some States treat speeds above the 
limits named as prima facie unreasonable, 
requiring the operator in case of accident 
to show that he was not at fault. Such is the 
rule in the New England States, Delaware, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota 
and Alabama. Connecticut is the first State 
toenact a minimum speed law; vehicles that 
cannot make 12 miles an hour will not be 
registered. 

Most States specify lower speeds for 
heavy vehicles, depending on weight and 
tires. Ohio allows the following: 


Gross, 4 tons or less, solid tires, 20 miles (15 in 
towns). 

Gross, over 4 tons, solid tires, 15 miles (12 in 
towns). 

Gross, 3-6 tons, pneumatic tires, 25 miles (20 to 
T5 In towns). 

Gross, over 6 tons, pneumatic tires, 20 miles (18 
to 12 in towns). 

Buses, all weights, pneumatic tires, 35 miles (25 
to 15 miles in towns). 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 


Arizona, and Wyoming permit local speed 
ordinances if plainly posted. 


Ordinary Highway Rules 


Rules of the road are similar everywhere, 
but are most minutely defined in the 
thickly settled States. Most of the latter 
require a signal of intention to stop or turn; 
in the populous East, the extended hand or 
a “stop light” is sufficient. In the West 
and in Indiana, attempts to make separate 
signals for left and right turns and for stop- 
ping have led to much confusion: six differ- 
ent systems may be counted among eight 
States. 

Local police regulations show much 
variety. Left turns are often forbidden. 
Traffic signals vary widely. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
and California permit cities to use the 
“boulevard-stop”’ system to expedite travel 
on main arteries. Stops on overtaking 
standing trolley cars are required nearly 
everywhere, except at safety zones in cities. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia and a few others allow slow passage 
if there is a clear space of 6 to 10 feet. 


Exemptions of Non-Residents 


Non-resident owners of private cars, bear- 
ing home license plates, are exempt from 
registration without restriction in two or 
three States; in a few others from 30 days 
to 6 months; but the commonest rule is to 
base the privilege on reciprocity, with time 
limits depending on how heavily the State 
is invaded by “foreign” cars. Connecticut 
and New Jersey allow only 15 days; New 
Hampshire 20. No State refuses a tem- 
porary exemption to tourists; but com- 
mercial vehicles and common carriers are 
often given no exemption. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Maryland and Washington, convic- 
tion for violation of the motor-vehicle law 
automatically cancels the exemption. 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut have a reciprocal 
arrangement, allowing a year’s registration 
for a nominal fee to non-residents living 
within 15 miles of. the State lines. Most 
States allow short-term rates for registra- 
tions made during the year. 


Use of Headlights 


The headlight situation is confused, but 
improving. As non-resident exemptions do 
not cover equipment, uniformity is impor- 
tant to the tourist. The commonest rule is 
that the top of the headlight beams shall not 
be more than 42 inches above the ground, 
75 feet from the car, with the latter loaded 
and on level ground. That or something like 
it is the rule in Vermont, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, North Dakota, Missouri, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. Most States specify that the lamps 
must light the road for 200 feet ahead. A 
few allow 32 candle-power bulbs, but most 
of them 21. Lenses or diffusing reflectors are 
required in nearly all States. California, 
Oregon and Texas have elaborate laws 
. specifying the candle-power of the beams 
at various points in the lighted field. Dim- 
mers are illegal where the law states that 
the lamps “must” light the road; but they 
are required in Colorado, Ohio and Illinois, 
and permitted in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Florida, Kansas and Michigan. 

The real headlight problem, it may be re- 
marked, is not that of specifying the amount 
of light, or the direction of the beams: it is 
the difficulty of getting thoughtless drivers 
to codperate by seeing that beams are not 
thrown too high or too low by accidental 
bending of the brackets, or by maladjust- 
ment. This is nowhere fully met. 

Use of a spotlight is prohibited in New 
Jersey, but is permitted elsewhere provided 
the beam is thrown downward and to the 
right. In that position it is valuable for 
lighting the ditch. Mirrors are required in 
: New Jersey for trucks and all passenger 
cars having tops; in other States only for 
trucks. Several States now require that 
cars left standing must be locked. 


_ Control of Motor Trucks 


The increasing number and destructive- 
ness of motor trucks, and the recent advent 
of large passenger buses, -have led, first, to 
restrictions on weight and width, and on 
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length of trailer trains; second to taxation 
which, starting with stiff license fees, is 
rapidly extending to a weight and mileage 
basis, or a percentage of gross receipts, for 
vehicles acting as common carriers. ‘The 
object is to make the heavier vehicles help 
pay for the costly roads they necessitate. 
Heavy vehicles are still further reached 
through the recent device of the gasoline 
tax. License fees and gasoline taxes were 
covered by another writer in two articles 
printed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 
June and July. 

Weight limits run from 16,000 to 30,000 
pounds gross weight of four-wheeled vehicle 
and load, and 600 to 800 pounds per inch 
width of solid tires. The heaviest loads are 
allowed in the Northeastern States, which 
have the thickest road surfaces and the 
heaviest traffic. In Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Delaware and some other States the 
authorities may limit heavy trucks to cer- 
tain roads. In others, they may exclude 
them during wet weather from roads too 
weak to bear them. 

The virtue of a weight-limit law lies in its 
enforcement. In California and West Vir- 
ginia, at any rate, weighing patrols equipped 
with small portable scales may require 
excess weight to be unloaded at the road- 
side, at the truck owner’s risk of loss or 
damage. A very little of that is enough to 
eure the overloading habit. In a State 
which cannot afford to spend $60,000 per 
mile for pavement roads to sustain a few 
seven-ton trucks, it would seem to be fully 
justified. 

The commonest maximum width for 
trucks is 96 inches; it varies from 84 to 
108 inches, but is not always specified. 


Common Carriers 


Thirty-eight States have put motor- 
vehicle common carriers under some sort of 
regulation. Often this is entrusted to the 
local authorities; but in Maine, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Carolinas, Kansas, Colorado, Utah and 
Oregon such vehicles must operate under a 
certificate of public convenience from the 
Public Service Commission or other body. 
Their owners must be bonded or insured 
against public liability. In Wisconsin the 
Railroad Cor*™ission must certify any 
applicaytsviio qualifies financially; but 
usiially the commission decides whether 
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public convenience will be served, and does 
not permit unwarranted competition. 
Granting of Licenses 

‘The rapid growth of our motoring popula- 
tion is responsible for certain other tenden- 
Elaborate laws and drastic penalties 
are characteristic of the Eastern States; 
and the Ohio, California and Texas codes 
are similar. Some of the Southern codes are 
quite sketchy. In New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, California and Wash- 
ington every person operating a motor 
vehicle must be licensed; in other States 
paid chauffeurs only. In New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland all new applicants 
must pass examinations; in West Virginia, 
Colorado, California and Washington that 
is discretionary with the authorities. In 
Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota intending 
chauffeurs must be examined. 

In New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, which have the worst-crowded 
roads in the country, the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles is a veritable czar—and he 
needs to be. Where traffic is less dense, a 
bureau in the highway department or tax 
department, or under the Secretary of 
State, is considered sufficient. In Montana 
the warden of the State Penitentiary is also 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 


Protection of Title 


In all States heavy penalties are fixed for 
theft and for erasure or alteration of engine 
numbers, and so forth. But twenty States 
have gone much further, by enacting “cer- 
tificate-of-title’’ laws to make it difficult to 
dispose of stolen cars. Michigan was one of 
the first of these; others are Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Florida, Missouri, California 
and Alabama. This year West Virginia, 
South Dakota, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Oregon have 
jomed the number. 

All these laws are similar in outline. They 
protect the title to a car in the same 
Way as real-estate titles; first, by proving 
ownership, then’ by recording title, then by 
providing that title cannot thereafter pass 
save by certain formalities which make 
lraud difficult. 

_The purchaser of a ne car applies 
simultaneously for certificates 5. "2 and of 
tegistration. With his application (which 
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gives a complete description of the car, and 
a statement of any liens against it) he sends 
a sworn bill of sale. A certificate of title is 
then issued and recorded in the name of the 
true or legal owner, who signs it on its face; 
and the certificate of registration (or 
license) is issued in the name of the regis- 
tered owner, who may or may not be the 
legal owner. Thereafter the title remains, 
without renewal, in the name of the legal 
owner till the car is sold and formally 
transferred. To do that, the owner fills 
in a warranty of title on the back of the 
certificate of title, makes oath thereto, and 
gives the certificate with the car to the 
purchaser, who likewise endorses it. The 
purchaser must send the endorsed certificate 
of title with his sworn application for a new 
license. At the same time, the old certificate 
of registration must be returned to the 
motor-vehicle bureau. The bureau, on 
being satisfied of the regularity of the 
transfer, files the old certificates and issues 
new ones. 

Details vary slightly; suitable provision 
is made for transfer via a dealer. Erasure 
or alteration of the engine number invali- 
dates the title till ownership has been 
proved, whereupon a special new number is 
issued. Several States require that the 
former owner, after endorsing and turning 
over his certificate of title, shall himself 
return his certificate of registration to the 
motor-vehicle bureau, endorsed to show 
transfer of ownership; or that he must 
forward to the motor-vehicle bureau a 
receipt given by the purchaser for the 
certificate of title. 

Some States that do not have a certificate- 
of-title law nevertheless take precautions 
against fraudulent sale. New York, Ne- 
braska and Nevada passed laws this year 
requiring that the certificate of registration 
must be signed on its face by the owner, and 
must carry on its back a form for transfer, 
to be signed by both old and new owners and 
sent to the motor-vehicle authority. Iowa 
has a similar law, which (like the Nevada 
law) also specifies that title does not pass 
till the purchaser has received and signed 
the new certificate of registration. 


Dealing with Delinquent Operators 


Where operators are licensed, driving 
without a license is severely punished: in 
Massachusetts, for example, the penalty is 
$50 to $100 for the first offense; for the 
second, 10 days to one year. 
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The last few years have seen a great in- 
crease in the severity of penalties for 
intoxication. Theft, intoxication, and 
evasion of responsibility after an accident 
seem to be more especially problems of the 
Eastern and Pacific States. They have un- 
questionably been rendered worse by the 
ease with which persons of no responsibility 
can obtain cars, and by the abundance of 
poison liquor and smuggled drugs in those 
States. 

For intoxication or drug influence, New 
Jersey makes a jail term of one to six 
months mandatory; the offender’s license 
is revoked for one year on the first offense, 
and five years on any subsequent offense. 
Massachusetts also makes jail mandatory 
for the second offense. Other Eastern 
States leave more to the court’s discre- 
tion. 

In the Middle and Southern States the 
penalties are lighter, though still severe 
enough to be sobering if enforced. Ohio, 
for example, visits intoxication with a $25 to 
$100 fine, or not more than six months, or 
both; Illinois, not more thah $200, or not 
more than 60 days, or both. In Missouri, 
intoxication is a felony; in Alabama and 
Georgia it is a misdemeanor. But Cali- 
fornia fixes, for the first offense, go days to 
three years, or $200 to $5000, with license 
suspended for one year; for the second, 
permanent revocation. These are the stiffest 
penalties in the country for intoxication or 
drug influence; though Oregon, with $100 to 
$500 and two to six months, plus a year’s 
revocation, is almost as severe. 

Failure to stop after an accident usually 
brings the heaviest penalties of all. Kansas, 
which is satisfied with not less than $25 or 
10 days for intoxication, permits the court to 
impose $1000 or six months for running 
away. California puts the maximum at 
$5000 or five years; Illinois, $200 or one 
year, and so on. 

In many States the operator of a car 
involved in an accident is required to report 
the facts at once to the police. In Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, New York and New Jersey 
the operator must report to the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles; and in Massa- 
chusetts and Delaware the same is required 
if the accident has resulted in personal in- 
juries. In States where the motor-vehicle 
department is empowered to revoke licenses, 
the courts are usually required to report 
convictions, and sometimes also charges 
not followed by convictions. 


Fixing Owners’ Responsibility 


The low cost of automobiling in the past 
few years has created many users of sniall 
means and little sense of obligation. While 
statistics are lacking, it seems safe to esti- 
mate that in the Eastern States more than 
half of all personal-injury accidents involve 
owners unable to meet a judgment in 
damages. Only about 20 per cent. of all 
car owners carried liability insurance in 
1923; and in cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation, 40 percent. That fact led, this year, 
to a flood of bills designed in some manner 
to secure a greater degree of financial re- 
sponsibility. Some proposed to revoke the 
licenses of owners against whom accident 
judgments remain unpaid: others, to make 
the judgment a prior lien against the car. 
Still others proposed that the State should 
indemnify victims. Most, however, required 
the owner to file a bond, deposit cash or 
collateral, or carry insurance to the stated 
amount—usually $1000 for property dam- 
age and from $5000 to $10,000 for personal 
injury. Compulsory insurance was pro- 
posed in more than half the States. 

These bills were opposed not only by the 
motor trade but also by the insurance com- 
panies, who feared that they would cause a 
still further letting-down of moral responsi- 
bility, with more accidents and excessive 
damage payments as a result. This, it was 
felt, would necessitate higher premiums and 
bring about a demand for State insurance at 
“‘cost,”’ or even at a loss. 

Only Massachusetts and Connecticut 
finally passed bills of this type. The former 
requires either a cash deposit of $5000 o1 
insurance for $10,000. The bill does not 
go into effect until January 1, 1927, and 
may possibly be upset by a referendum 
next year. Connecticut avoids the objec- 
tion of lessened moral responsibility in a 
very clever way, devised by Commissioner 
Stoeckel of that State. This law permits the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles to require 
proof of solvency (by cash, bond or in- 
surance) only of owners and_ operators 
convicted of reckless driving, intoxication, 
or running away after an accident, or who 
have injured any person or damaged prop- 
erty to the extent of $100. The evident 
expectation is that the undesirable risks will 
find themselves refused insurance and there- 
by be forced either to put up their own 
money or to quit motoring. Such a prospect 
is certain to inspire care. 
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DR. EDWARD A. BIRGE 


(Who retires after fifty years of service to the University 
of Wisconsin as Professor, Dean and President) 


N THE occasion of his retirement from 
the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Edward A. Birge, himself a 
distinguished scientist, devoted his bacca- 
laureate address at the university com- 
mencement to a consideration of science “as 
it has been an inspiration and a hope in my 
own life.”’ 
The text of the address, if we may 
borrow a term from the sphere of homiletics, 
was the scripture: 


“Whereunto shall we liken the Kingdom of God, 
or with what comparison shall we compare it?” 


“Tt is like a grain of mustard seed that groweth 
up.” 


The orderly progress of the revelation of 
truth is thus described by Dr. Birge: 


Science had first assembled the facts of the world 
much at random and in helter-skelter fashion. 
Then it had gradually seen that they were integral 
parts of a structure. Later it was realized that the 
world was an operating affair, an organized and 
going concern, with its own methods and laws. 
Now there was added the full conception of a past 
and a future, of an historical development, of an 
evolution which could be read in the light given by 
present operations, just as the laws of the Kingdom 
of = may be found in the growth of the mustard 
seed. 

With this idea as a clue, a new and limitless field 
was opened to science, a field which it has only 
begun to explore, whose extent is even yet unknown. 
But the short century since 1830 has seen advances’ 
into it along certain lines. For just as Lyell was 
completing his ‘Principles of Geology,” Darwin was 
beginning his studies on the species, and twenty-five 
years later he was to apply to that side of the 
problem of life the same fundamental principles that 
Lyell had applied to the history of the earth. 
Darwin told us that if we want to begin to know 
how species have come about, we must look first 
to the pigeon house, to the barnyard, to the grain 
field, and see what forces are operating there. Here 
are processes to be followed out; here is an evolution 
of forms, and the forces behind it are not those 
exercised suddenly by the intervention of unknown 
and incalculable energies; they are those now at 
work in the world about us. To this world as a 
present going concern we must look if we are to 
understand its past, knowing that out of the past the 
present has come. The kingdoms of life in all their 
multiform greatness are expressions of the same 
forces and laws that determine the growth of the 
mustard seed. 


After nearly nineteen centuries of reading, 
the parable of the mustard seed is at last, 
through the aid of science, coming into its 
own. 


Look where we may—consider universes or stars, 
or turn to atoms and to elements; study the earth as 
a planet or as a structure; look to oceans and conti- 
nents; trace the development of their living in- 
habitants; or, finally, read the history of man in 
structure and powers—one law appears, and one 
event. We may phrase it as we will, and its 
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expression will vary according to the precise nature 
of the revelation that is given and according to the 
temper of him through whom the revelation comes; 
but beneath all variation there appears, as funda- 
mental to the movement of the entire Kingdom of 
God, the law which our Lord found in the mustard 
seed—“‘it groweth up.” 

The universe in every part from least to greatest 
is moving by an inner life; it has grown; it is growing. 
It has powers and potencies which come into action 
according to opportunity. They find constant 
expression in a development after their own kind, 
according to their own capacity, to ends ordained 
in them and decreed in their own construction. 
This is the revelation of the law of the Kingdom of 
God, operative in all parts of that kingdom, a law 
whose disclosure has come gradually during the past 
four centuries, as men have discovered nature, and 
whose full scope and significance are beginning to be 
revealed to our own day. 


To those who have faith in the Kingdom 
of God as a development in fact and a 
working power among men, there is nothing 
surprising in the history of science during 
recent centuries. In the early Christian 
centuries men formulated creeds and later 
worked out a scheme of the moral adminis- 
tration of the world and brought together 


But Dr. 
Birge sees in all this the growth of the 
“eternal truth” to which each century adds 
a little and which each thinker serves in his 


Greek and Christian philosophy. 


own way. He is sure that the processes of 
the past, whose results are now apparent, 
are operative in the same way to-day and 
with the same certainty of continued 
advance. 


Science is teaching men to look for a progressive 
revelation, to expect from nature new truth, which 
will call for change and reorganization of former 
truth. This attitude is nothing new in theory, but 
it is very far from old in practice, even for indi- 
viduals. And as present on a large scale, as held by 
many thousands of thinking men, it now reveals a 
new and surprising temper and leads to surprising 
results. Men’s eyes are turning to the coming day 
—to a developing world—as never before. Science 
inevitably looks to the present and future, to a 
world unfolding before our eyes—the mustard seed 
growing up out of the ground. It is sure that the 
world is “fresh every morning,’ and that the 
assurance of the newness requires only eyes to see. 
It is equally certain that its newness is the natural 
product of its oldness, that it results from growth, 
from the new expression of internal powers. 





Robert M. 


N JUNE 18, less than a week after his 
seventieth birthday, Senator LaFol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, died at Washington. 
In the various reviews of his career and the 
comments that have appeared in the press 
since his death, major emphasis has been 
placed upon his courage and willingness to 
fight for his convictions. Papers through- 
out the country of every shade of political 
opinion have willingly conceded to him 
these qualities of leadership. 

A discriminating editorial in the Nation 
(New York) pays tribute to LaFollette’s 
Americanism, and declares that LaFollette 
was ‘‘closer to the people and closer to the 
soil of America than almost any other great 
politician since Lincoln.” Yet the editor 
does not regard Mr. LaFollette as a great 
American in the sense of statesmanship. 
“From the Old World standpoint he would 
hardly be classed as a statesman. His 
range of vision, until his later years, was too 
narrowly circumscribed by domestic issues, 
so that he was long debarred from profiting 
by European knowledge and experience.” 

The Nation, which was one of LaFollette’s 
most active supporters in the Presidential 
campaign of 1924, is free to acknowledge 


LaFollette 


that the Wisconsin Senator was a relentless, 
if not unscrupulous, partisan in politics. 
He learned the political game in Wisconsin 
from his enemies and he fought the devil 
with fire. He used patronage to build up 
his machine and by card-cataloguing the 
State he built up a personal leadership in 
his party in the face of a hostile press. But 
that leadership, continued for a_ long 
political lifetime, was buttressed by prin- 
ciple and by the leader’s undoubted devo- 
tion to the popular welfare. This it was 
that brought him the support of 5,000,000 
voters in the contest for the Presidency. 

Writing in the New Republic (New York), 
Mr. Charles Merz dwells upon the long- 
continued ill health which now and again 
stopped Senator LaFollette in his course, 
turned him back, and all but defeated his 
advancement. 

Mr. Merz credits Senator Borah with the 
statement that LaFollette lived 150 years. 

Few men’s lives have touched through politics so 
many hopes and fears in the lives of other people. 
There is only one theory upon which all that 
LaFollette did and tried to do and was credited and 
charged with doing can be made convincing. This 
man lived three lives, as Borah said—and lasted for 
two generations. 
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An editorial in Collier’s for July 18 
alludes to the deaths of Senator LaFollette 
and Warren S. Stone, who were associated 
in the Progressive movement of last year. 
These were both strong men. Collier’s 
states that LaFollette, nominally a Republi- 
can, mastered the Republican party of 
Wisconsin as completely as did Boies Pen- 
rose the Republican party of Pennsylvania. 
Collier’s considers it an ironic comment on 
interests which make up 
America to note that such opposite types 
should each have been leaders of the same 
party in different States. 


LaFollette will doubtless be remembered for what 
he accomplished in Wisconsin years ago. His 
administrations as governor were marked by 
achievements so solid that in late years even his 
former opponents accented them as desirable. 
Honest civil service, efficient State bureaus, and 
equal taxation were the fruits of his rule. 

As the insurgent Republican of the Rooseveltian 
era, he was embittered by frustrated ambitions when 
the Presidency passed him by. He guessed wrong 
about the war and many other things and that too 
cast a shadow over his late years. 


From the Pacific Coast the Argonaut 
(San Francisco) visions LaFollette as the 
champion of the common man against Big 
Business, ‘‘the insurgent, the lone Indian, 
making his last stand against stronger foes.” 
LaFollette missed becoming a great national 
leader, according to the Argonaut, because 
he was temperamental and romantic rather 
than realistic. His proposals reflected 
himself instead of being adjusted to political 
actualities. His speeches in the 1924 
campaign seemed unreal because he was 
repeating the battle cries and formulas of a 
generation ago, 
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The Outlook (New York) looks upon 
LaFollette as a survival of a period when 
the real fight was between the government 
in State or Nation and its creature, the 
corporation. ‘“‘He survived the close of 
that epoch without recognizing that the 
epoch had closed.” He was a rebel and 
tried to carry on his revolt after the realities 
for which he had been fighting had virtually 
been won. 





Plain Speech from Southerners 


HE appearance of the Virginia Quar- 
lerly Review was an event of real 
importance in academic and literary circles. 
This journal is published by the University 
of Virginia, and aims to be “a national 
journal of discussion.” It is an addition 
to the list of magazines of excellent literary 
quality published in the Old South. The 
first two issues compare favorably, in 
respect to general scholarly features, with 
the Yale Review, which it resembles in 
typographical appearance. 
The discussions of new books and articles 
of literary criticism, while excellent in their 


way, are perhaps of less interest to the 
general reader than the contributions from 
men of Southern birth which apparently 
reflect Southern points of view. These 
are few but significant. In the April 
number, for instance, Senator William 
Cabell Bruce, of Maryland, himself a son 
of the University of Virginia, sets forth the 
prospects for the rehabilitation of the 
Democratic party. In his opinion this 
result can only be achieved by disavowing 
all connection with the principles advocated 
by the Progressive party in the last presi- 
dential election. Government ownership 
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of railroads must be repudiated, if the 
party would win the support of the con- 
servative and business elements of American 
society. Then Senator Bruce would have 
the party commit itself fully to the Mellon 
Tax Plan, the principles of which were 
asserted by at least two Democratic. 
Secretaries of the Treasury, David F. 
Houston and Carter Glass. Furthermore, 
the Democratic party should take a firm 
stand against paternalistic tendencies and 
Federal encroachments on the rights of the 
States. Senator Bruce further advocates 
the repeal of the Volstead Act in order that 
within the limitations of the Eighteenth 
Amendment each State of the Union may 
be free to act within its own local usages 
in the permission or prohibition of light 
wines and beer. 

In the July number of the Quarterly Mr. 
Gerald W. Johnson, a native of North 
Carolina, writes with unusual frankness 
concerning the position of the South in 
party politics. He maintains that Southern 
Democrats as a class prefer to blind them- 
selves to the real situation. Voting the 
Democratic ticket year after year does not 
necessarily indicate loyalty to political 
principles. Indeed, Mr. Johnson is free to 


admit that ‘the Democratic party is 
hardly a more specific term now than the 
human race.”’ The same Southern Demo- 
crat who voted for William J. Bryan years 
ago voted last year for John W. Davis, vet 
nobody believes that the election of Mr. 
Bryan would have meant the adoption of 
the same political policy that would have 
followed the election of Mr. Davis. Wood- 
row Wilson had still another policy, yet the 
Southern Democrats voted for Wilson too. 
“Our sole political principle is to vote for 
anything bearing the Democratic label. 
The North and West determine the bearer 
of the label, the South supplies his votes.” 
Then Mr. Johnson proceeds to say: “A 
section devoted to fixed beliefs and un- 
swerving in its allegiance to those beliefs 
might vote for Parker or it might vote for 
Wilson, but it could not possibly vote for 
both.” 

The explanation is the obvious one, that 
the South has traded in its political prin- 
ciples in return for the privilege of maintain- 
ing a “white man’s government.” Yet Mr. 
Johnson’s concluding sentence reveals him 
as the typical son of the South: “Even at 
that, I dare say, most of us will elect to 
remain Democrats.” 





Amundsen’s Poleward Flight 


HE safe return of the Norwegian ex- 

plorer Amundsen and his five com- 
panions from their attempt to reach the 
North Pole by airplane came as welcome 
news throughout the world. The party 
had left Spitzbergen on May 21, had made 
a forced landing within two and one-half 
degrees of the Pole on the following day, 
and after more than three weeks of stren- 
uous endeavor had at last extricated one 
of the planes from the ice, flown to North 
Cape, Spitzbergen, in eight and one-half 
hours and returned to King’s Bay on a 
sealer on June 18. 

As to the practicability of airplane polar 
exploration, Amundsen himself seems to 
have been disillusioned at an early stage in 
his voyage. In reporting his experiences 
to the press he declares that as the planes 
approached the Pole not one spot appeared 
where there was space between the solid 
walls of the packed ice sufficient to permit 
a safe landing-place. The intervals be- 
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tween those walls were not smooth but 
filled with hard masses of snow. Amund- 
sen is therefore forced to admit that the 
forecasts regarding the possibilities of 
landing were erroneous. When the two 
planes actually came down it was in a lane 
of open water. No level ice had been seen 
where they could land. As their gasoline 
was half gone, there was no possibility of 
farther northward flight. The planes were 
frozen in at once, and one of them was 
badly damaged. The men moved the 
gasoline from the wrecked plane, finally 
succeeded in freeing the sound plane from 
the ice, and flew back to Spitzbergen. 


Amundsen himself regarded his main 
task as the geographical exploration of the 
Norwegian section of the Arctic Ocean. He 
states that from the airplanes no sign of 
land was seen up to eighty-eight degrees. 
He also reasoned from the great depth of 
the sea that there was probably no land to 
the northward. This confirms Peary’s 
observation, and it remains for Mac- 
Millan to show whether or not Peary’s 
“Crocker Land” of years ago was a mi- 
rage. When MacMillan returns we shall 
at least know more than we do now 
about the value of the airplane in the 
Arctic. 





South American 


OST of the South American republics 

are curiously isolated from one an- 
other. This is clearly brought out in an 
article contributed by William L. Schurz, 
American Commercial Attaché at Rio de 
Janeiro, in Foreign Affairs (New York). 
He shows that since these countries are 
primarily producers of raw materials, with 
their principal markets in the United States 
and Europe rather than in other South 
American countries, a powerful economic 
motive for developing communications with 
one another has heretofore been lacking, and 
South Americans have been more interested 
in steamship lines to New York and Liver- 
pool than in railroads connecting them with 
the neighboring countries. In Europe, with 
few exceptions, the contrary is true. The 
best customers there are other European 
nations. 

Every South American country which 
has a seacoast is concerned primarily with 
the development of its own system of 
internal communications. Mr. Schurz finds 
that another factor making for isolation is 
that the border zones between the different 
countries are usually wildernesses of moun- 
tains, desert, or jungle. The Andes Moun- 
tains, stretching the length of the Continent, 
form a natural barrier between the East 
and West coast countries and also separate 
such Pacific coast nations as Peru and 
Ecuador. 

_it seems that few South American natives 
visit the contiguous countries except on 
urgent business. The Argentinians, it is 
true, have developed something of a ten- 
dency to travel, and of late there has been 


Communications 


increasing traffic between Uruguay and the 
Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul, but 
South Americans who have the means and 
the desire to travel usually go to Europe.or 
to the United States rather than to other 
Hispanic-American countries. 

Intra-continental trade relations are grad- 
ually breaking down the barriers between 
the various South American countries. 
Argentina, for example, exports to Brazil 
considerable quantities of wheat and fresh 
fruits, enjoying on the latter a preferential 
tariff. Brazil, on the other hand, sends’ to 
the River Plate lumber, coffee, and increas- 
ing amounts of manufactured goods. Bra- 
zilian manufacturers are already finding 
their way into Paraguay, Bolivia and Peru. 
From the opposite side of the Andes, Chile 
exports flour, fruits and wines to other 
South American countries. 


Intercourse like this will require improvements in 
the international system of rail communication. 
At present it is very inadequate. There is a railway 
connection all the way from Victoria, on the Bra- 
zilian coast, around by Buenos Aires, over the trans- 
Andine Railway, and thence by the Chilean “Longi- 
tudonal”’ line and the Antofagasta and Bolivia line 
to the Pacific Coast at Mollendo, in Peru—the 
only break being at Lake Titicaca, where there is 
a night’s journey by steamer between the termini 
of the Bolivian and Peruvian railway systems. 
However, a through journey from Victoria to Mol- 
lendo would require some fourteen changes of train 
and at least three weeks’ time. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not a practicable route for through 
traffic. 


Mr. Schurz points out that political 
factors have entered into the situation in 
addition to topographical factors. The 
same thing is true in regard to other forms 
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of communications existing to-day among 
the South American republics or planned 
for the future. 


Among these other forms of communications, 
coastwise navigation has an importance fully as 
great as have railways. All three coasts are well 
supplied in this respect. Most of this business is 
in the hands of foreign steamship companies, the 
outstanding exceptions being the Lloyd Brasileiro 
service between Brazilian ports and Montevideo, 
and the Chilean and Peruvian lines on the west 
coast. American, British, Dutch, French, Italian 
and German lines offer frequent and rapid service 
between the River Plate and Brazilian ports as far 
north as Pernambuco, and American and British 
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steamers afiord similar facilities between the coua- 
tries on the west coast. 

To sum up briefly, it may be said that while ocean 
communications between the different South Amer- 
ican states are very satisfactory, much yet remains 
to be done in the way of rail connections. The east 
and west coasts still are connected only by the single 
line of the trans-Andine Railway, and, if the lines 
from the Pacific coast into Bolivia are excepted, 
there are no direct land connections between any 
of the west or north coast countries. Many plans 
for improvement, however, are under discussion. 

The best known of these is for a ‘‘ Pan-American 


Railway.” This scheme has been _ repeatedly 


brought up at international conferences and en- 
dorsed by the delegates, but no agreement has been 
reached as to the route to be followed. On this 
point international rivalries come actively into play. 
If the trunk line should follow the line of the Andes 
and utilize existing links it would ignore Brazil and 
the other countries to the east; on the other hand, 
if it should skirt the eastern edge of the cordillera 
it would avoid the most populous parts of the Andine 
countries. Although there is general sentimental 
accord as to the advantages of realizing this project, 
the problem of financing has not been solved. Local 
traffic would doubtless support certain stretches, 
but for a considerable time returns from through or 
long haul business would probably be small. 

However, the eventual consummation of this 
grandiose conception of Pan-American idealists is 
sincerely to be desired; for separation must inevi- 
tably breed distrust, even among peoples who are 
kindred and whose fundamental community of 
interest is so strong. In South America, the usual 
non-commercial motives for travel are lacking. 
The stimulus for a closer understanding between the 

various states must therefore be sought in the de- 
velopment of intra-American trade and in the inter- 
change of ideas that will accompany it. With a 
better acquaintance will come far closer bonds of 
sympathy. 
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Amy Lowell, Critic and Poet 


NE of the most sympathetic tributes 

to the work of Amy Lowell, who died 
in Boston on May 12, appears in the July 
Bookman (New York) from the pen of 
Hervey Allen. In his assessment of Miss 
Lowell’s title to renown, this writer says: 


Biographer, critic, lecturer, translator, and poet 
—but transcending all of these a personality with 
the gift of enlightening discussion—her claim to a 
niche in the hall of fame of American literature is a 
strong one. In this generation at least the memory 
of her learned and witty, her keen and often biting 
conversation, will linger as the talk of Dr. Johnson 
and Coleridge lingered in the fond remembrance of 
their contemporaries. Fer Amy Lowell had the 
greatest woman’s tongue that has so far disturbed 
the United States. Sometimes wisely cruel, often 
constructively devastating, she also had in her, to the 
full, the capacity for generous and warm affection 
which in an intellectual and retrospective way she 
lavished upon Keats. 

There is no one like her to turn to in times of 
intellectual and esthetic doubt, no one so convinc- 
ing to advise with about a literary difficulty, no one 
who is such an accurate barometer of the literary 
weather. The personal help of a passionate and 
sympathetic soul cast in a tremendous mold has 
gone. 


Alluding to the fact that at the time of 
her death Amy Lowell was only fifty-one 
and left unfulfilled a great part of her 
promised achievement in literature, Mr. 
Allen remarks: 


There was to have been an ‘‘Emily Dickinson” 
to follow “‘John Keats,” a number of poems, and 
who knows what other gleanings from a brain so 
fertile; certainly criticism, analysis, and comment 
without which we shall be the poorer. By the terms 
of her will Miss Lowell has provided for the publica- 
tion of some of her manuscripts, and there will be a 
posthumous volume of poetry issued in Boston this 
coming fall, but no bequest to the future can be so 
generous and significant as a few more years of her 
lite would have been. Her death, following imme- 
diately after the publication of the definitive “ Life 
of Keats,” was dramatic, but it was none the less 
untimely, Important as her further writing might 
have been, it is she herself who is the great loss. 


In this writer’s view Miss Lowell, as a 
“living, breathing woman,” stands out so 
far above and beyond her ‘work that many 
of her writings, with the exception of the 
“Life of Keats,” ‘have mainly an extrinsic 
interest due to the significance of her dy- 
namic personality in her work as a whole, 
rather than to an inspired quality inherent 
in the work itself.” Mr. Allen believes this 
to be especially true of Miss Lowell’s 
poetry. Granting that certain of her poems 
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have strength, beauty, form, imagination 
and music, he feels that the chief interest 
and value of her poetry as a whole must 
always be in the examples it gives of her 
theories of verse. But her criticism, as re- 
vealed in such a book as “Tendencies,” 
stands on a different basis. 


Miss Lowell, more than anyone else, helped to 
give to our poetry its two main modern categories— 
those of “old” and of ‘“‘free” verse. Like so many 
important poets since the Civil War she felt that 
the norm of important modern utterance is prose, 
that poetry like any other thing must compromise 
and, with the prevailing literary form of the era 
in which it is written, approach the rhythms of 
spoken speech in the life of the day. This it must 
do in some way, she believed, if it was to carry 
emotion intelligibly to modern ears. 

Largely under her championing the inchoate 
rhythms of Whitman, who held somewhat the same 
theory, took on a more definite guise and went 
through a secondary education in the Imagist 
school. Miss Lowell’s theories finally congealed 
in the form of polyphonic prose. Provided with a 
disconcerting battery of clever special pleadings, 
some sound critical reasons, and a masterful 
propaganda, she was able to open a breach even in 
the wall of prejudice. The city beyond was not 
taken, but the artillery duel will go on over her 
grave, it is to be hoped. She would enjay the sound 
of the guns. : 
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It is the loss of this strong-willed personality and 
its influence which will affect American poetry, and 
affect it, at least for the present, profoundly. Her 
writing remains the same, no better and no worse 
because she is _no longer here; it can only abide the 
test of time. But we of the present are robbed of 
one of the great influences for free and hot discussion 
in the field of an art which is always trying to freeze 
and congeal. “She was one of the few personages in 
American poetry that had the knack of making the 
critical problems of verse generally interesting, one 
of the few that could confer life and pertinent direc- 
tion upon unhampered inquiry. 

The very opposition she aroused was healthy— 
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forts which do not have to be defended are aban- 
doned to decay. Whether the strongholds fell before 
her or not is a moot question, but the very fact that 
she summoned them to surrender has given a more 
marching and virile strain to the music of their 
garrisons. 

Amy Lowell’s success in making herself a great 
personality was due largely to three factors: the 
enérgy, culture, and conservatism of her New 
England tradition and ‘ancestry, a native originality 
and strength of character, and a cosmopolitan out- 
look and aristocratic experience which enabled her 
to blend the first two into the unity of an integrated 
soul. 





A Personal Portrait of May Sinclair 

















MISS MAY SINCLAIR 
(Drawn by Walter Tittle) 


SKETCH of May Sinclair, the novel- 
ist, is contributed to the J/lustrated 
London News for June 27 by Walter Tittle, 
the artist. Mr. Tittle says that he first saw 
Miss Sinclair at a dinner of the Pen Club. 


She was seated on the edge of a small dais that, 
earlier in the evening, had been occupied by musi- 
cians; and very diminutive and quaint she looked, 
dwarfed by her posture and the numerous people 
standing around her. I was presented to her, and 
my greeting was met with a scrutiny from her black 
eyes that was at once so intense and impersonal that 
it kindled curiosity within me as to its possible 
meaning. At first I thought her to be a bit ‘‘up 
stage”; but later a smile of such childlike sweetness 
suffused her face that this theory was demolished. 
Observation of her on subsequent occasions revealed 


a sensitive shyness that explained fully this curious 
defensive appraisal to which she subjects people at 
first meeting. Among her friends she radiates a 
gentle, warm-hearted confidence, revealing a simple 
and genuine joy in their companionship. 

She has a charming little house at the corner of 
Abbey Road and Blenheim Road, and here I found 
her later for the purpose of making a drawing of her. 
“T shall make an ugly picture,” she said, ‘‘but I 
don’t care about that at all. The important thing 
is to have a good portrait of Jerry. I would like so 
much for you to include him in the sketch.” 

- “Who is Jerry?” I asked, having a vision of a 
favorite nephew, or other male relative. 

“‘T will-show him to you at once,” she remarked, 
disappearing for an instant and returning with a 
splendid black cat in her arms. A magnificent 
aristocrat he was, and one who did not bestow his 
friendship lightly, as my admiring advances were 
met with a lack of enthusiasm amounting to evident 
distrust. 


Miss Sinclair’s method of work, as dis- 
closed to Mr. Tittle, is somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

When in London her usual hours for writing are 
from half-past nine in the morning till one o’clock, 
when she stops for luncheon. _ If she feels inclined, 
she sometimes continues her task for a short while 
in the afternoon, totaling about five hours a day 
when busiest. She never forces herself, however; if 
she does not feel like working she awaits a more 
propitious occasion. A considerable portion of her 
time she spends in a little cottage in the Cotswolds, 
where she has for a studio a tiny structure that she 
described as a ‘‘shed.’’ Her life there is a joy to her, 
the quiet of the place combining possibilities for 
work and recreation that even her reposeful neigh- 
borhood in London cannot equal. Of late years, 
she said, her work comes quite easily for her, very 
little rewriting being necessary—a task that she 
hates most cordially. 


It is well known that Miss Sinclair has 
much interest in psychical research and 
phenomena, and this interest has colored 
some of her later stories. Mr. Tittle says 





_that her conversation about these things 


revealed a faith in them almost equal to 
that of Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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New Zealand’s War-Time Prime Minister 


\HE death on May 1o last of the Rt. 
T Hon. William F. Massey, of New 
Zealand, removed the only Prime Minister 
of the war period who had dealt with 
problems of post-war readjustment without 
incurring defeat. Mr. Massey had been 
continuously in office since 1912. In the 
year after he became Premier New Zealand 
was disturbed by a great maritime strike, 
and this was followed by the outbreak of 
the Great War. 

His patriotic services during those critical 
years were repeatedly recognized both by 
New Zealand and by the British Imperial 
Government. Asa member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet and at the Versailles Confer- 
ence, Mr. Massey occupied the most im- 
portant place in world affairs that any New 
Zealander had ever held. A _ native of 
Ireland, he had come to New Zealand as a 
lad and his whole career in the public life 
of that country was the result of his own 
efforts. For thirty-one years he had been a 
member of the New Zealand Parliament, for 
the greater part of that time in opposition. 
For the past thirteen years he had been 
Prime Minister, heading the Conservative 
party, but: supported by thousands of 
Liberals. The Dominion (Wellington, N. 
Z.) said on the day after his death: 


Mr. Massey was a magnetic force in the political 
history of the country during the past thirty years. 
His administration of the country’s affairs traversed 
the most stirring period of the nation’s history—the 
years of the Great War. With his work during 
those moving times the people of New Zealand are 
familiar. It was an earnest, concentrated, self- 
denying effort to merge into one efficient, working 
unit the resources, man-power, finance, and national 
industry to the successful development of the 
Empire’s objective in saving Christianity and 
civilization. Throughout he enjoyed the fullest 
confidence of the Imperial Government, the War 
Cabinet, and the governments of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. , 

One of the many sides to Mr. Massey’s character, 
that built up for him an international reputation, 
was his natural capacity for the handling of public 
finance. London, the financial clearing-house of 
the world, has paid many tributes to his financial 
administration. Successive British Governments 
made eulogistic reference to the continued stability 
of the Dominion’s financial status and outlook 
during his administration. The financial press of 
the Empire’s metropolis did not hesitate to award 
to New Zealand, especially during the post-war 
reconstruction period, the highest encomiums for the 
Management of its state finances. One departed 
Irom the usual frigid verbiage of economic com- 
mentiry to refer to the Dominion as ‘“‘The Blessed 

















PREMIER MASSEY OF NEW ZEALAND 


Isles of the. South Pacific.” Visiting financial 
critics affirmed, on the reputation of their inter- 
national standing, that the state advances system of 
helping farmers and workers to acquire holdings and 
homes, which Mr. Massey brought up from infancy 
to adolescence, was the best system of its kind in the 
world. 

Seeing that the bulk of the export trade of the 
Dominion was composed of its basic primary 
products—butter, cheese, wool, and meat—Mr. 
Massey set himself to improve the conditions of 
production and marketing, with results that have 
moved Australia to legislate in similar terms. The 
producers have benefited in many other ways from 
measures placed on the Statute Book by Mr. 
Massey, notably in the reduction and remission of 
taxation. In fact, the outstanding feature of his 
post-war legislation has been the gradual removal 
of taxation that had become necessary during the 
war years. These remissive and remedial measures 
have ramified out into every phase of the people’s 
activity, and have represented millions saved to 
the pockets of producers and wage-earners. No 
difficulty is experienced in tracing directly to Mr. 
Massey’s wise administration the fact that the cost 
of living has more nearly reached the pre-war rate in 
New Zealand than in all other countries of the world, 
with the exception of South Africa, Holland, and 
Canada. 

Mr. Massey found his most congenial task in 
grappling with the world-wide tendency of popu- 
lation to gravitate to the cities and towns. His life’s 
work may be said to have been devoted in greater 
measure to the amélioration of the conditions of the 
out-back settler, and to giving to the farmer and 
settler, and to the women and children of the back- 
blocks, facilities and benefits that might counter- 
balance the advantages that city life offered. These 
advantages. are mainly to be found in improved 
railway connections to rural centers, better postal 
services, new schools, and the means of transport 
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for school children to and from their homes, financial 
aid in the construction of roads for the carriage of 
farm produce, scientific government aid in improve- 
ment of farming and stock-breeding, and consider- 
able extension of the period of the moratorium, to 
give settlers an opportunity to make financial 
arrangements to meet payments of principal and 
interest owing on land, stock, dwelling, and farm 
equipment. 

Returned soldiers and their dependents have 
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attested their gratitude for measures provided py 
Mr. Massey for their rehabilitation in civil life and 
their economic independence. The war gratuity 
awarded by his Government to the men who fouzht 
in the New Zealand Expeditionary Force was the 
most generous of those granted by all the British 
Dominions. Pensions for the widow and orphan 
were of a scale higher than was granted elsewhere, 
and their personal welfare and comfort were always 
his first consideration. 





~The Rubber Market 


HE soaring price of crude rubber has 

been very generally taken by the 
American press to mean that Great Britain 
is making use of her advantage as a producer 
to make the American consumer pay the 
interest on the British war debt to the 
United States. This is the inference drawn 
by the New Republic (New York) in its 
issue of June 3. The editors point out that 
in 1924 we paid $185,000,000 for rubber and 
shall pay $400,000,000 in 1925. A corre- 
spondent of the same journal, however, calls 
attention to the fact that for a long period 
before the war, when our rubber came 
chiefly from Brazil, we paid a far higher 
price. In those days one dollar per pound 
was not uncommon. The same corre- 
spondent shows that the recent restrictions 
on the amount produced in British colonies 
_ were imposed at a time when the price was 
“ruinously low” from the producer’s stand- 
point. 

In the Dutch East Indies rubber is an 
important product, and we note that the 
report of the Lampong-Sumatra Rubber 
Company for 1924, as published in Het 
Algemeene Handelsblad, of Amsterdam, shows 
a good profit and a 12 per cent. dividend. 
It also indicates prospects of higher prices 
in years to come. 

An article in Commercial Holland for 
April last describes some of the difficulties 
through which rubber production in the 
Dutch possessions has passed in recent 
years. For example, former consumers of 
such importance as Germany and Russia 
absorbed much smaller quantities of rubber 
during and after the war than they would 
have done under normal circumstances. 

Even more influential in producing the 
world’s demand for rubber was the marked 
improvement in the quality of automobile 
tires, due to the use of cord instead of 
canvas. - Before the introduction of cord 
tires the average number per car required in 


a year was estimated as five, but at the 
present time only two and one-half tires per 
year are required. When one considers 
that from 60 to 70 per cent. of the world’s 
rubber production is consumed by the tire 
industry the true meaning of those figures 
will be apparent. But while the number of 
tires used per car was cut in half, there was 
at the same time an enormous increase in 
the number of automobiles. If that in- 
crease had not occurred the writer in 
Commercial Holland assumes that the shrink- 
age in demand would have resulted in a 
catastrophe to the rubber industry. 
Besides the decrease in consumption 
there was another factor which made the 
case for the Dutch East Indian producers 
more serious. Especially during the last 
year of the war the difficulties of shipping 
rubber from the Far East greatly increased. 
This was partly due to lack of tonnage and 
partly to restrictions that were very irk- 
some to the producer. Companies which 
were not strong financially were forced to 
sell their rubber at low prices in the Eastern 
market. Those which had better backing 
decided to keep their crop on their estates, 
believing that with the end of the war would 
come a general revival of trade and better 
prices. That, in fact, proved to be the case, 
The storing of crops by the growers and of 
consignments acquired by various buyers 
resulted in an accumulation of stocks, which 
came to a head in 1919, when the shipment 
of rubber was no longer subject to re- 
strictions. Shipments at that time assumed 
large proportions and greatly exceeded 
consumption, By 1922 the market price 
had dropped below the cost of production 
on most plantations. As to the measures 
to be taken by the producers for self-preser- 
vation, no agreetnent could be reached in 
regard to restriction of the crop itself, but all 
were united in the effort to restore the ba' ince 
by increasing the consumption of ruber. 
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Braakensiek— Holland’s Famous Caricaturist 


HE Dutch periodical Amsterdammer 
(now known as De Groene Amster- 
danimer because of its familiar green-paper 
cover) recently celebrated a twenty-five- 
hundredth anniversary. Begun in July, 
1877, and publishing fifty-two times a vear, 
its serial number reached 2500; and the 
occasion was made one for reminiscing. 
Readers of this REvrew know the Am- 
sterdam weekly chiefly through its cartoons, 
which so frequently are reproduced here to 
show public opinion in the Netherlands on 
questions of world importance. Therefore 
they will perhaps be interested in what De 
Amsterdammer itself says of its leading car- 
toonist, Johan Braakensiek: 


On the 3rd of October, 1886, the editor announced 
that from then on the weekly edition would contain 
an illustration by one of its artists, the subject 
being chosen from among outstanding events in 
domestic or foreign affairs. Since that time Braa- 
kensiek—or ‘“‘Braak,” as he familiarly is called— 
has delivered his weekly illustration up till the pres- 
ent day. 

Only once did he actually fail in his contribution; 
during the week wherein his wedding took place 
so many other occupations were crowding upon 




















A TYPICAL BRAAKENSIEK CARTOON 


[ohn Bull and the French Marianne decide to use ‘‘Cologne”’ 
ioe tis the date mentioned in the Versailles treaty for evacuat- 
4 ig : lat German city. 7 he Dutch artist’s work is so carefully 

one that he never finds it necessary to label such characters 


Great Britain” or “France’’) 











BRAAKENSIEK AS SEEN BY HIS FELLOW-CARI- 
CATURIST, LOUIS RAEMAKERS 


[The marionettes, one or more of them, will invariably be 
found in Braakensiek’s cartoons] 


him, that he could not set aside the necessary time 
and attention for his wonted task. Once again, 
when ill, no illustration was forthcoming, but at 
the last moment a messenger appeared with a 
drawing of himself signed while still abed with in- 
fluenza. Those two instances furnish the key to 
the draftsman’s character, clothed by his geniality. 


Some persons, especially now when 
American cartoons are so largely syndi- 
cated, may fail to appreciate the intimate 
relationship between the cartoonist and 
the editorial staff. That point was referred 
to in these pages several months ago, in an 
article on the late F. Carruthers Gould, of 
the Westminster Gazette. It is also dwelt 
upon by the writer of the article on Braak- 
ensiek which we are quoting: 

We see him enter the editorial sanctum, where a 
conference is about to take place. There isa slightly 
artistic swagger in his gait when he makes his ap- 
pearance, swinging hat and cane toward the hat- 
stand while greeting the company pleasantly. He 
seats himself next to the editor-in-chief, placing a 
large, white sheet of paper before him, flanked by 
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an assortment of lead pencils. Thus fortified he 
is ready to interpret editorial wisdom and strategy 
with preparatory outlines. 

While discussions are still ruling he is busy with 
some likeness of “John Bull” or Colyn, Chamber- 
lain or Duymaar van Twist. He shoves the paper 
around, but his colleagues seldom suggest changes. 
The idea is there, and its development is left to the 
originator. Stowing away paper and pencils, he 
makes his exit with an all-embracing sweep of his 
artistry. 

In his beautiful studio the sketch will be com- 
pleted. I have witnessed such a seance, and my 
glance roved to the hand, which for forty years, 
week after week, has handled the tools of his craft. 
The hand is thin but strongly muscled, with heavy 
knuckled forefinger and thumb, between which the 
drawing-pen moves up and down with steady regu- 
larity. Only those are in motion, the rest of the 
hand is immobile. The motion is equable and un- 
hurried. Pipe in his mouth, he occasionally utters 
a word or two; but generally he is fully immersed 
in the details of his project. 


That political conditions may be similar 
the world over is indicated by the following 
reference in this tribute to Braakensiek: 
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‘It is no accident that near his sketch of 
“My Lady: The Senate” (the upper house 
of the Dutch parliament), in a cartoon, he 
hangs a painting representing the slow 
progress of a canal-boat, propelled by 
human or horse power.” 

During the Boer War, Braakensiek felt 
intensely the injustice visited upon a people 
of his own race, and he acquired fame 
through the many caricatures of Joseph 
Chamberlain. The determination and te- 
nacity of purpose, once aroused, as well as the 
good nature of the Boer, is strongly evident 
in Braakensiek himself. 

He is a conservative, believes in the 
frock coat of the well-to-do burghers, and 
rather draws a canal-boat or old draw-horse 
than an automobile or airplane. 

“Forty years connected with De Groene 
Amsterdammer, ‘T..ere is no better record.” 
So says that periodical itself, of its famous 
cartoonist. 





France’s Stake in Morocco 


HE normal relation of a great civilized 

power to its colonies and protectorates 
in the backward regions of the globe is one 
of mutual benefits. Much has been heard 
about the blessings derived by the natives 
of Morocco from the French occupation of 
their country. Less is known about the 
reciprocal advantages implied in the fact 
that France is in Morocco and is even now 
fighting to remain there. The French posi- 
tion is explained in Commerce Reports 
(Washington, D. C.) by Mr. S. H. Cross, 
chief of the European Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who tells us, among other things, 
that “France in recent years has been de- 
pending more and more on her possessions 
as sources of raw materials for her indus- 
tries; in fact, imports from her cowwuiics 
during 1924 were instrumental in helping 
France to show a favorable trade balance 
for the first time in nineteen years.” 


The same article supplies an abundance _ 


of up-to-date figures concerning the re- 
sources and trade of Morocco, which are of 
special interest in view of recent political 
events in that country. The French pro- 
tectorate, it should be explained, includes 
85 per cent. of both the area and the popula- 
tion. The writer says: 


Morocco, essentially an agricultural country, must 


depend, however, upon timely rainfalls to reap the 
full benefit of the soil’s possibilities. A practically 
total lack of irrigation and the crude implements 
used by the uneducated native population prevent 
the proper exploitation of the natural agricultural 
resources. The year 1924 was exceedingly favorable 
for the crops, as it was marked by abundant rain; 
this is well shown by the fact that agricultural es- 
ports, including cattle, for the first nine months of 
1924 totaled 356,000,000 francs, more than twice 
the amount for the corresponding period in 1923. 

The most important agricultural products of 
Morocco, in order, are barley, wheat, beans, seeds 
(canary, coriander, and cummin), and chickpeas, all 
of which showed increases over 1923 figures. The 
leading products of the livestock industry are sheep, 
cattle, and hogs. 

Over 3,000,000 acres of the total area are covered 
by forests, but only one-sixth can be exploited at 
present, owing to the lack of irrigation, poor trans- 
portation facilities, or constantly unsettled condi- 
tions in certain parts. Cork and gums are the main 
products from this source. 

The development of the rich mineral deposits of 
Morocco is also retarded by the adverse conditions 





which affect the exploitation of the forests. No coal 


is to be found, but the phosphate mines in the [ 


vicinity of Casablanca are steadily increasing their 


output—over 400,000 metric tons in 1924 compared F 


with 191,000 in 1923. These mines are exploited by 
the Government and under its monopoly. 


Nearly the whole of Morocco’s export and F 


import trade is with France, Spain and 
Great Britain: 
protectorate in 1924 reached the un 
precedented value of 620,000,000 francs} 
($32,468,160), and imports into the same 


Exports from the French} 
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“syne amounted to 930,000,000 francs 
(548,702,240). (The value of the franc in 
1924 averaged a little over 5 cents.) 


The trade of the French protectorate registered an 
uafavorable balance of 300,000,000 francs during 
1)24, although the dependence of France on its 
possessions for raw materials is shown by a balance 
cf 4,000,000 francs in favor of the protectorate in its 
trade with the mother country. Shipments from 
France into Morocco amounted to 200,000,009 
francs, while those from Morocco to France totaled 
204,000,000 francs. 

The total adverse balance is explained by the 
heavy expenditures on the part of the Moroccan 
Government for large quantities of equipment for 
ports, railways, and other public works. The 
necessary funds to meet these expenditures are 
derived from local taxation and from the revenues 
of Government monopolies, such as the phosphate 
mines. At the same time, there were practically 


none of the so-called invisible sources of revenue, ° 


such as tourist expenditures, emigrant remittances, 
and foreign investments to offset, even slightly, this 
unfavorable balance. 

The native population, comprising over 95 per 
cent. of the whole, is very primitive, lives simply, 
and in consequence has few wants. Therefore, the 
only real market for manufactured goods, which are 
the most important items of Moroccan imports, is 
found among the European element of the popula- 
tion. 

The principal items of export from Morocco are 
agricultural products, livestock, cork, and _phos- 
phates. The last named is by far the most important, 
the entire 1924 output of over 430,000 metric tons 
being exported. France absorbed nearly 30 per cent. 
of this total, Spain 25 per cent., and other European 
countries the remainder. 

In the last ten years rapid progress has been 
made in the development of the transportation 
system, particularly in respect to the highways, 
which radiate to all parts of the country. Both 
passenger and freight traffic have benefited largely 
by this improvement, and possibilities are being 
opened for tourist trade. ‘Railroad construction 

















PREMIER PAINLEVE AND MARSHAL LYAUTEY 
MEETING IN MOROCCO ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE PREMIER’S RECENT AIRPLANE JOURNEY 


has also advanced. All these developments are 
undoubtedly proving important factors in assisting 
France to reduce its dependence upon foreign 
supplies of raw materials. 


Morocco imports mineral oils from tke 
United States, and sends us cork, seeds 
and some sheepskins. 





Will Motorships Conquer the Seas? 


HE world grows so kaleidoscopic that 
_4 it is almost impossible to keep up with 
its changes. The “revolutions” wrought 
by science and invention no longer startle 
anybody. One of the many now in progress 
has for its theater the high seas. A 
Scottish shipyard has lately completed for a 
New Zealand “steamship” company a 
great ocean liner that is not a steamship. 
It is the four-screw motorship Aorangi, 
Ol 23,000 tons displacement, fitted with 
chgines giving 14,500 horsepower. Even 
more significant than the building of this 
vessel, which is much larger than any other 
oll's kind, is the fact that the total tonnage 
cl motorships now under construction 


throughout the world is 1,021,631 tons, as 
compared with 1,357,834 tons for steam- 
ships, or more than 75 per cent. of the steam 
tonnage. There are now 96 motorships 
being built in the world ranging in tonnage 
from 5,000 to 10,000 tons; eight between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons; and six between 
15,000 and 22,000 tons. 

Writing in Conquest (London), Lieut. Col. 
S. Heckstall-Smith prefaces a discussion of 
the motorship situation by reviewing the 
changes that have taken place in methods of 
propulsion at sea since the days when 
sailing ships reigned supreme. He says: 

Sails began to give way to steam only some fifty 
years ago. Fifteen years ago the demand for speed 
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and economy brought -the steam turbine into use 
wherever great power and speed were a necessity. 

Next, in the Navy and on many of the big liners, 
coal as a fuel for the boilers was superseded by oil 
burners, a change which offered many advantages 
in efficiency, in economy of labor and space, and in 
greater cieanliness,- as well as in saving of time in 
that most dirty of operations known as “‘coaling.”’ 

Now we are seriously encountering the next 
move; instead of using oil to heat boilers to raise 
steam for driving the engines, the oil can be used 
with far greater economy by burning it direct in the 
cylinders of the engine and doing away with burners, 
furnace, boilers, steam, and condensing plant 
entirely. 


A beginning was made many years ago in 
the use of marine internal-combustion 
engines, but until recently they were 
confined to small vessels and many serious 
difficulties were encountered in the attempts 
to use them for larger craft. The author 
says: 


All these little early motor engines were of what 
is known as the ‘“‘explosion”’ type, and the fuel they 
used was either petrol or light paraffin, which, when 
mixed in suitable proportions with air-and com- 
pressed in the presence of sufficient heat, would 
explode. The heat was provided either by an 
electric spark or by a lamp-heated chamber. The 
latter means, however, soon gave way as the 
electrical method became more reliable. 


Although reliability increased with rapid strides 


and horse-power rose from ten or twelve to several 
hundreds for racing craft and submarines, it was not 
until the advent of the ‘‘ Diesel’? engine, burning 
heavy oil, that any advance in really big slow- 
running engines became possible. All previous 
engines were high-speed engines, and quite un- 
suitable for turning a propeller which would be 
efficient for a big deep draught vessel. 

The ‘‘ Diesel” type of engine is not an explosion 
engine, but the power from the heavy oil in the 
cylinders is obtained from “burning” the mixture 
of oil vapor with air. 

It is the result which interests—indeed, one might 
almost say startles, without overstating the effect! 

On this very latest of ships, the great liner 
Aorangi, it is stated, the saving of fuel compared 
with a sister ship driven by steam is not less than 
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£125 a day; in other words, its fuel consumption 's 
not much more than half that of a geared steain- 
turbined, oil-fired liner of the same tonnage and 
speed. It will be clear that another big saving, 
apart from this economy of fuel, is a saving of time 
in “bunkering,” as for the same bunker capacity a 
double voyage can be made, and the difficult neces- 
sity of picking up the cheapest fuel is thereby 
largely obviated. Again, as compared with a coal- 
fired steamer, there is a large economy in labor. 

The Aorangi, built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company, of Govan, for the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand, is not only the 
fastest motorship with the biggest engines, but she is 
by a long way the biggest. The largest motorship 
previous to her had machinery giving only 4,500 h.p. 
compared with the Aorangi’s 14,500 h.p., and was 
485 feet long, as against the new ship’s 600 feet. 
Her bunker capacity of about 3,000 tons will take 
her from New Zealand to Vancouver and back, with 
fuel to spare. 

Further, the Aorangi marks a very definite 
milestone on the road of progress of the motorship, 
as she is the first really Juxurious mail passenger 
motorship, and special care has been taken to make 
her in every way equal, in outline, in comfort, and in 
beauty of decoration, to any ship yet built. 

The retaining of the funnels gives the ship a 
conventional appearance, which is wise, as even in 
these days prejudice has a marked effect, especially 
when departure is made from the familiar. The 
first railway carriages had to look like stage coaches, 
the first motor-cars like four-wheel dog-carts! So 
the first motor-liner must Jook like a steamship. 
The funnels are not, however, entirely ornamental, 
as they carry off the exhaust from the silencers of 
the four engines. The builders and the company 
have been wise in sparing no expense in the beauty 
of this ship’s internal decorations and earning for her 
at the outset the reputation of being the finest 
vessel of her type. 

Her passenger accommodation consists of: first 
class, 380; interchangeable first and second class. 56; 
second class, 284; third class, 227; with a crew of 
328 men. 


The writer reviews the difficulties—none 
apparently formidable—that oppose the 
progress of the motorship. The principal 
one seems to be the uncertainty that 
prevails as to the future of the oil supply. 
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THE “ AORANGI,’’ OF NEW ZEALAND, THE LARGEST AND FASTEST OF MOTORSHIPS 
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“HE fighting record of the U. S. S. 
Constitution, familiarly known ever 
since her duel with the Guerriére as “Old 
Ironsides,” is a part of every American’s 
education. The famous old ship has not, 
however, been particularly in the public eye 
since the year 1906, when she underwent her 
third reconditioning, or virtual rebuilding, 
at a considerable cost to the Government, 
after the official recommendation that she be 
used as target and sunk by gunfire had 
aroused a storm of protest all over the 
country. For many years she has been 
kept at anchor in the Boston Navy Yard 
and used as a naval museum. 

In the current Scientific American Mr. J. 
Bernard Walker, editor emeritus of that 
journal, sounds a stirring call to the Amer- 
ican people in behalf of their most beloved 
ship. Mr. Walker reports, not only from 
his own examination of the vessel, but also 
on the authority of the commandant of the 
Poston Yard, that unless funds are found 
for her complete rebuilding from keel to 
truck the ship must be towed out to a mud 
bank and burned; otherwise, so rotten are 
her timbers, she will sink at her moorings. 

The writer describes not only the various 
victories won by the Constitution, but also 
the many interesting features of her design 
and rig. Of her battles it may be said that, 
besides establishing the prestige of the 
American flag upon the seas, they were the 
principal factor in bringing the War of 1812 
to a close not discreditable to the United 
States. ‘‘Old Ironsides”’ is a small vessel, 
even for her day, her length at water-line 
being only 172 feet, but she carried an 
enormous spread of canvas. Mr. Walker 
says that she— 
curried a rig whose main truck was 202 feet above 
the water-line, whose head rigging—bowsprit, 
jibboom and flying jibboom—reached over 100 feet 
beyond the stem, and whose spanker boom, with its 
stunsail boom, extended 50 feet beyond the taffrail! 
Her mainmast of built-up timbers, heavily hooped 
together, was nearly three feet in diameter, and her 
bowsprit but little less. Her rigging was of hemp 
throughout, and her masting and spars were as large 
as those of some of the largest clipper ships, built 
half a century later by Donald MacKay and other 
famous constructors; for her main yard was 06 feet 
long, and her skysail yard 24 feet. In fair weather, 
stunsail booms extending beyond the yards from 





30 to 15 feet, added their quota to the vast spread of 
canvas; and what wind escaped these was caught by 
Mev ritable cloud of fore-and-aft staysails between 
the masts 
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Save *‘Old Ironsides’’! 
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To hold this towering rig in place when the ship 
was jumping into a heavy sea or riding at anchor in 
a gale, and to balance the sailspread, the head 
rigging was carried forward beyond anything seen 
in later days, the spreader located at the end of the 
bowsprit being 60 feet in over-alllength. Of course, 
such a vast area of canvas could be used only in the 
lighter winds, as when she escaped from a British 
squadron on the Jersey coast, and she needed her full 
crew of 456 men quickly to take in sail when the 
wind increased and squalls were in the offing. 


Mr. Walker concludes his review of the 
wartime career of the Constitution with the 
following appeal to our patriotism: 


Now, the question before the Americ2n people is 
whether a ship, so intimately tied up with the early 
history of their country and with such a splendid 
record of fighting service to her credit, is worth the 
$500,000 which will be needed to rebuild her in the 
form in which she left the ways in Boston nearly 
130 years ago. Are we the same people who, with 
far less wealth at command, were wiiling to rebuild 
the ship in 1833, in 1871, and in 1906? In answer- 
ing this question, let us remember that the Consti- 
tution is to America what Nelson’s Victory is to 
Great Britain. ‘The British, on learning that the 
Victory was in much the same dancer as our own 
Constitution, did not hesitate to devote a stone dry- 
dock exclusively to the preservation of Nelson’s 
flagship, which will remain in the safe shelter thus 
provided as long as the British shall see fit to keep 
her in repair. Shall we, with our vastly larger 
wealth, and surely with an equally patriotic instinct 
and reverence for our great naval history, do nothing 
to save our equally famous ship? 

The saving of the Covstitution has thus become a 
matter of personal conscience with every American 
citizen. A widespread appeal is being made to the 
schools of the country, under the auspices of the 
United States Daughters of 1812 of the various 
States. Individual citizens who are interested are 
asked to send their checks to ‘‘Save the Constitution 
Fund,” Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


A recent issue of the National Republic 
(Washington, D. C.) contairis an interesting 
history of “Old Ironsides,’’ by Commander 
J. H. Sypher, librarian of the Navy Depart- 
ment, from which we extract the following 
chronological record: 


The Carcer of “Old Ironsides” 


1798-1801—Cruised West Indies; captured three 
small vessels. 

1803-1810—Served as flagship. 

1811-1812—In special service to Europe. 

1812—July 17 escaped from five British frigates; 
August 11 to December 29 captured Guerriére, 
Java and five smaller vessels. 

February 14 to April 13 captured Pictou and 
three small vessels, chased to Marblehead by 
British frigates, blockaded in Boston harbor by 
British fleet. 

1815—February 20 captured Cyane and Levant. 





1814 
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1821-1826—Served as flagship. 

1828-1834—Condemned as unseaworthy, ordered 
broken up; public opposition so strong order 
was revoked by Navy Department; ordered re- 
built at Boston. 

1833-1843—Served as flagship. 

1844-1846—In special service to West Indies. 

1848-1855—Served as flagship. 

1860-1871—School ship, U.S. Naval Academy. 

1871—Rebuilt at Philadelphia. 

1876-1878—Training ship, Philadelphia. 

1878-1879—Transported United States exhibit toand 
from Paris Exposition, her last cruise. 
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1882-1894—Laid up; for portion of time receiving 
ship at Portsmouth, N. H 

1897—Towed to Boston for her own centennial. 

1905—Recommendations that she be used for tar-et 
in naval practice vigorously opposed by public 
sentiment. 

1906-—Congress appropriated $100,000 for rebuild- 
ing in original form as much as possible. 
Ladies of Association of War of 1812 aided in 
creating public sentiment bringing, about 
appropriation and having vessel rebuilt. The 
Constitution has since been kept at anchor in 
Boston Harbor, and is used as a naval museum. 





Atlantis—The 


FRENCH scientific writer contributes 

to Science et Vie (Paris) an interesting 
speculation on the subject of Atlantis, 
which is one more attempt to solve a 
mystery that formed material of some of 
Plato’s Dialogues. The Greek wrote of 
Atlantis as having lain on the western side 
of Gibraltar. Other speculators have con- 
nected the “submerged continent” with 
Sweden, with Iceland, and even with North 
and South America. M. Berget says: 


Scientists admit that oceanography is gradually 
giving up the secret. The topography of the Seven 
Seas is now a fairly reliable source of information— 
reliable enough, certainly, to allow us to imagine 
what the bottom of the ocean would be like, were 
the waters to dry up. Submarine photography will 
yet disclose the whole story and solve the mystery 
of Atlantis. There are, however, already in exis- 
tence certain valuable ‘data to work on. If, for 
example, the seas were dried up, and a man started 
on a journey from Gibraltar to the American coast, 
he would first, on leaving Gibraltar, descend into a 
long valley more than 12,000 feet (over two miles) 
deep. Out of this valley, he would ascend to the 
top of a broad-based mountain, namely, Madeira, 
the island we know to-day. Then, turning north- 
west, the traveler would descend into another 
valley over 15,000 feet (under three miles) deep, 
after which he would have to scale to the top of those 
islands which we call the Azores. Directing his 
steps in a southwesterly line, he would descend 
from the Azores into a valley 18,000 feet, or over 
three miles, in depth. The journey would again be 
upward—to the top of the Bermuda Islands, with a 


Lost Continent 


subsequent journey of 12,000 feet—about two miles 
—till he set foot on the American mainland, some- 
where in Central America. 


He explains how science makes its de- 
ductions from researches which are _in- 
cessantly being made, in the following way: 


It is a matter of scientific certainty that the 
‘middle distance”’ of the ocean-bed between Spain 
and America is occupied by an immense mountain- 
range which takes the form of the letter S, and runs 
from north to south, with two vast valleys under- 
lying it, each about four miles in depth. The top 
of this range reaches, at points, to within 3000 
feet (over half a mile) of the ccean’s surface. The 
range is bordered, along its entire flank, by volcanic 
islands, among them Tristan d’Acunha, St. Helena, 
Ascension, the Canaries, Madeira, the Azores, the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland and Jan-Mayen. It is 
‘also ascertained that this great ridge is the ‘spinal 
cord” of Earth’s activity, as shown by its craters, 
whether active or extinct. Along this restless cord, 
under-sea upheavals are frequently taking place and 
are registered on earth by tidal waves upon the 
coastlands. 


The French writer goes on to say that it 
is a matter of scientific certainty that in 
Earth’s long history islands have not only 
been swallowed up by the vasty deep, but 
that some have also been thrown up above 
the ocean’s surface by the same titanic 
energy. The islands of Santorini and Julia, 
in the Mediterranean, are cases in point. 
He concludes: 
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it is, therefore, not outside either the probability 
or the possibility of unusual phenomena that a 
cataclysmic upheaval should engulf a whole con- 
tinent. Such an upheaval took place under the 
ocean in 1898, when a cable was being laid between 
Brest and Cape Cod. Dragging operations brought 
up, with portions of the ruptured cable, several 
specimens of a mineral called Tachylyte, in the 
vitreous or glassy state. It is, however, known 
that this particular mineral cannot become vitreous 
except by atmospheric pressure. Scientists deduce 
from this that in the region of the ocean in which the 
vitreous tachylyte was discovered, there must have 
occurred, within relatively recent ages, a vast 
land-submersion. Moreover, the existence of 


4 


fragmentary remains in the Azores, the Canaries 
and Madeira, clearly indicates that they were once 
part of a vanished mainland. Zodlogy attests that 
the fauna of these detached islands are “‘continen- 
tal,” as distinct from “‘island”’ types, and show also 
clear traces of kinship with the fauna of Mauretania 
(North Africa), while geological strata show traces 
of molluscs which were common only to the Antilles 
(North America), part, at one time, of the lost 
continent. Scientific evidence is also available 
through the Ipswich (England) discoveries, a few 
years ago, to prove that men were living when the 
cataclysm occurred which engulfed vast tracts of 
land beneath the waters. All this, science will yet 
describe in detail 





Young America Learning to Swim 


N THE current number of School Life 

(Washington, D. C.), Capt. Elbridge 
Colby, of the U. S. Army, declares that the 
remarkable growth of instruction in swim- 
ming has been one of the most striking 
adventures in American pedagogy during 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Swimming, he adds, has become a “nation- 


wide sport”’ in this country. 
: 


lists resulting from drowning, the officials of the Red 
Cross deemed it a proper function of their insti- 
tution to apply their peace-time energies to this 
work. So for something more than a decade 
experts have gone forth who have given instruction 
and followed it by stringent tests. In local Red 
Cross chapters special agents have been appointed 
who have promoted community action. A list of 
qualified lite savers was created, and later supple- 
mentary examiners were authorized to give in- 
struction and to give tests. 





Pools are built in high schools. Play- 
grounds contain swimming facilities. 
Many colleges include ability at swim- 
ming as a prerequisite for a dezree. 
Country clubs are not considered com- 
plete without tanks. At the collezes, 
aquatic teams take rank with basketball 
and hockey teams. In military posts, it 
has become increasingly emphasized that 
mobility across water is an essential to 
a moving body of fighting men—a fact 
ably proven by the experiences of the 
Fifth and Eighty-ninth Divisions at the 
Meuse River in 1918. At the summer 
training camps for civilians instruction 
in swimming is given as a matter of 
course. Ina single city of average size, 
a single swimming installation accommo- 
dated an average of 2,755 persons a day 
for the four months of the hot season. 





One phase of this striking increase 
in the attention given to swimming 
is especially noteworthy; viz. the 
Widespread campaign of “water 
safety.” The United States Vol- 
unteer Life Saving Corps was one 
of the pioneers in this field, and 
valuable work has also been done 
in the name of the World Life Sav- 
Ing Alliance. The most conspic- 
uous educational work of this sort, 
however, is that conducted by the 
Red Cross. The writer says: 
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Scrutinizing the tremendous casualty 
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A very significant contribution toward the 
accomplishment of the Red Cross work has been the 
system of “institutes” held annually in mid-June 
under the auspices of the life-saving corps. At 
various boys’ or girls’ summer camps, the Red 
Cross has held pre-season camps of its own, devoted 
to intensive 7 or 10 day instruction in water safety. 
To these camps come, as volunteer members of the 
“faculty,” certain specially invited experts who give 
freely of their time; and young men and young 
women also come who are destined to become 
water-front directors at boys’ camps, or counsellors 
at girls’ camps, or instructors in physical training, or 
volunteer swimming teachers or lifeguards at scout 
camps. The type of students is of high grade; the 
majority of them are college people. In late June 
they put in seven strenuous days, jumping from one 
bathing suit to another, it seems, to fit themselves 
for aquatic responsibilities in the July and August 
camps of the regular recreational type. So favorably 
is this work of the Red Cross looked upon by the 
associated summer camps that the officials are able 
to secure camp sites for their pre-season courses by 
voluntary, gratuitous donations. So popular is this 
work that the ‘‘institute’’ camps are increasing in 
number from year to year. 

The attendance at these camps includes 
officers and men of the Army, who learn the 
approved technique of swimming and water 
safety to inculcate similar methods at the 
swimming places maintained by the Army. 
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With all this zeal for spreading the art of 
swimming, methods of instruction are still 
in a surprisingly heterogeneous state, as 
Captain Colby points out. 


’ 


“Use no artificial aids,’’ demands one authority. 
“Use this or that one,” answers a rival. ‘‘Teach 
the breast stroke first,”’ says Mr. Sullivan of Prince- 
ton. ‘‘Do not teach the breast stroke at all,” says 
the famous Mr. Lou Handley of New York. 
“Teach the dog-paddle first,” announces another 
authority. ‘“‘ Learning swimming is individualistic, ” 
declares Mr. Barnes from the West. And so on. 

Man is not naturally amphibian. If forced into 
the water against his will, he revolts by nature. 
The problem is a problem in vitiating basic re- 
actions—how to avoid the rigidity of fear and ac- 
quire the relaxation of easy grace. Many a man 
has produced his own pet scheme, and the texts on 
swimming will show many pets. For the various 
uses of swimming there are many strokes. But for 
the beginner there is but one problem, the problem 
of counteracting an automatic almost reflex action 
of the muscles, and of slowing the action to a 
cadence of rhythm and grace. In the Army the 
breast stroke is preferred because it is the stroke 
most easily swum with full field equipment, and in 
competitive circles the ‘‘crawl” is the one most 
generally swum, because it is the most efficient fora 
man with a silk racing suit. In the Red Cross, 
they emphasize the side stroke and the “reverse 
scissor” kick. There you have it. 





Teaching Nature Out of Doors 


i ATURE guiding” is the newest and 

most attractive phase of the great 
“nature study” campaign that has been 
going forward in this country for many 
vears past. Its history is traced by Mr. 
Harold C. Bryant, in charge of the nature 
guide service of Yosemite National Park, in 
a bulletin recently issued by the American 
Nature Association, while in the current 
number of Nature Magazine (Washington, 
D. C.) Mr. Bryant deals more briefly with 
the same subject. 

Field trips have long formed part of 
university courses in geology, entomology, 
zoology, etc. Less formal instruction given 
nature-lovers in the course of “hikes” is a 
more recent development. As far back, 
however, as the year 1g01 the Audubon 
Society of .the District of Columbia in- 
augurated spring field excursions for the 
study of birds, and these have been main- 
tained ever since. It was in 1901, also, that 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, now president of 
the National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, started his ‘bird walks” at the 
University of Tennessee, and in 1915 Dr. 


Pearson was instrumental in establishing 
similar field trips and lectures in various 
summer schools. We are told that 


In a few instances, field excursions comprise a 
part of the nature study program in the schools. 
The Los Angeles City Nature Study Department 
has introduced trips afield and annual trips to 
mountains and seashore for part of the program. 
These larger excursions number thousands, and yet 
are so organized as to bring both profit and pleasure 
to the children. At the present time many nature 
clubs and hiking clubs offer field trips and thou- 
sands are thus led to study nature first hand. Last 
year more than 2,000 persons attended field trips 
by the San Diego Museum of Natural History, but 
similar records by other museums are few in 
number. 

Boys’ and girls’ summer camps throughout the 
United States have found it to their advantage to 
offer trips afield under a competent guide, and early 
demands for trained field naturalists came from 
this source. 


In 10918 the California Fish and Game 
Commission sent its educational director to 
Yosemite National Park to deliver lectures, 
and several field trips were made in the 
park. The National Park Service became 


2 


interested, and two years later a ‘ [ree 
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nature guide service’? was 
esiablished in Yosemite 
Park. In 1921 a similar 
guide service was estab- 
lished in Yellowstone 
National Park, and in 1922 
in Glacier National Park. 
At the present time the 
Educational Department of 
the National Park Service 
has laid out a program 
that contemplates a natural 
history museum, park nat- 
uralist and nature guide 
service in each of the 
national parks throughout 
the country. 

The methods followed in 
the Yosemite are thus enu- 
merated: 


Lectures and campfire talks at 
the different resorts in the park, 
designed to stimulate interest in 
natural history and conservation 
of natural resources. Campfire 
talks were often direct answers 
to the usual questions asked. 

Trips afield designed to give 
first-hand knowledge of the wild 
flowers, trees, birds and animals 














encountered on a two-hour walk 


along a‘trail. Trips for adults INSTRUCTION FROM A NATURE GUIDE IN THE YOSEMITE 
were scheduled for the morning NATIONAL PARK (YOSEMITE FALLS IN THE BACKGROUND) 


and trips for children for the 
afternoon, with longer all-day trips on Saturdays. 
Otlice hours designed to furnish an opportunity 
to have questions regarding the park and its natural 
history satisfactorily answered. 
A small nature study library of reference works. 
Flower shows designed to furnish a ready means 
of recognizing and naming the wild flowers and 
other plant life of the park. 


That nature guiding has fully “arrived” 
is indicated by a fuil-page bibliography of 
publications on the subject. For five 
years the American School of Wild Life 
Protection, established at McGregor, Ia., 
has held summer sessions with emphasis on 
both class and field work. 





The Menace of the Argentine Ant 


HE disquieting possibility that insects 

may some day crowd mankind off the 
earth has been suggested more than once. 
One of H. G. Wells’ stories tells of an army 
of ants that conspires to exterminate the 
human race. The seriousness of the war- 
lare even now in progress between insects 
and man has been emphasized by entomol- 
ogisis, including Dr. L. O. Howard, who 
concentrates in his person the authority of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
_ Alarming news about the Argentine ant 
Is published in Discovery (London) by 
Mes-rs. $. §. Light and F. G. S. Whitfield. 


This insect has become one of the foremost 
pests of man. The catalogue of its nefarious 
deeds culminates in the statement that it 
kas a fondness for feeding on flesh which 
leads it to attack babies in the cradle, in 
some cases inflicting fatal mutilation! In- 
stances of such attacks have been reported 
from South America. 

The Argentine ant is a native of Argen- 
tina, where it became known to science in 
1866. It has also been long known to occur 
in parts of Brazil and Uruguay. Strange to 
say, it is not a pest in any of these regions. 
Some unknown factor---possibly predacious 
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or parasitic enemies—keeps it under control 
in its original habitat. 


From its native haunts the ant has spread far 
and wide in an almost inconceivable manner. It 
was introduced with diastrous results into Madeira 
in either 1886 or 1887, apparently from British 
Guiana. The United States next reported it at New 
Orleans in 1891, whither it probably arrived in 
packing-cases of coffee from Brazil. It was first 
discovered in Europe about 1902, in Italy, where it 
is now present at Rome and San Remo, though it 
was little in evidence till after the war. By 1907 
it had spread on the one hand into California, and 
on the other to Portugal, where it appeared at Lis- 
bon and Oporto, and very soon became dominant. 
South Africa was next visited by the ant, which was 
discovered in 1908 at Cape Town, where it appeared 
to be well established. In 1910 it was reported in 
large numbers from Chile. Though it was not 
actually discovered in Germany till 1916, when it 
was found to be established in hothouses at Breslau, 
specimens had been taken in 1911 in the packings 
of roses exported from Germany to the United 
States. On several occasions it has been 
intercepted on plants being imported into 
Hawaii, especially from California. It is 
now present in the south of France, hav 
ing been recorded from Toulon and 
Cannes in 1920. In the British Isles it is 
reported from Dublin and Eastbourne. 
Up to the present, however, the most 
severe outbreaks have been in Madeira 
and in the southern United States. In 
the latter case it has spread into many 
of the more important cotton States. 








before germination, boring into fruit, etc. 
Not content with inflicting these direct in 
juries, the ants protect and nurture various 
aphides, mealy bugs and scale insects, and 
allow their protégés to cause enormous 
damage to crops. 


Among honey-bees their attacks-are so deadly 
that bee-keeping on any large scale is nearly always 
abandoned when the ants have become numerous. 
It is even a pest to be reckoned with in the poultry- 
yard, where the nests of sitting-hens prove espe- 
cially attractive. Woe betide the hen if by some 
chance an egg be broken in her nest! The blood 
and fluid from partially incubated embryos form a 
great attraction to the ants, which will swarm there 
in such hordes that the hen is usually compelled to 
abandon her nest. When hatching-time arrives, the 
emerging chicks are set upon by large numbers of 
ants, so that death frequently ensues. The nests of 
many birds are attacked in this manner, and the 
mortality amongst the young must be considerable. 
The English sparrow alone seems to be able to treat 
the ant with contempt, and flourishes, as 
ever, in spite of them. 


To cap the climax of iniquity, 
there is much evidence to show 
that the Argentine ani is a serious 
carrier of disease. 


The only conditions which seem to 
affect the ant adversely are floods and ex- 
cessive rainfall, and in flood-time thou- 
sands of dead ants have been seen in 


The following description of the : : : 
. 8 I ARGENTINE ANT ditches and on roadsides; but such is the 


Argentine ant and its habits is 
from a recent bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington: 


The worker ants are most commonly seen. Small 
in size and dark brown in color, they are able to 
invade practically every part of ordinary dwellings, 
stores, etc. The Argentine ant is almost omnivorous, 
eating most cooked foods and a considerable per- 
centage of the raw :oods found in the average pan- 
try. It has a marked preference for some things, 
such as sugar, sirup, honey, jams, cakes, candies, 
pies, fruit, and meats of all kinds. Even refrigerators 
and ice boxes are readily invaded. Argentine ants 
often find their way into bedchambers, and while 
they do not possess a sting they can cause consider- 
able pain with their mandibles. They have been 
reported as attacking babies in such numbers as to 
cause serious results and several of these reports 
have been verified. 

With conditions made almost intolerable in badly 
infested places, it is not uncommon to find empty, 
unrentable houses. Realty values accordingly drop. 


These insects injure field crops and fruits 
in many ways, as by carrying away seeds 


(WORKER) 


mobile capacity of the ant that the 
majority of them manage to escape 
on such occasions to higher ground. Even when 
actually caught in a flood they often win through 
by forming themselves into balls with the larve 
inside and the queens and workers on the out- 
side. These balls may be from two to six inches 
in diameter, and float readily; they are kept 
turning over continually by the outermost workers 
always climbing to the top of the ball in order 
to get free from the water, thus enabling the 
larve in the center to obtain sufficient supplies of 
air. 

Unfortunately these ants seem to have 
few natural enemies, among which are a 
species of cockroach, certain spiders, and, 
among birds, the flicker. Attempts to con- 
quer them with parasites and fungous dis- 
eases have thus far been unsuccessful. ‘The 
principal limit to their spread is climate, as 
they are unable to endure extremely low 
temperatures. This may save the major 

T ° . ° Fe 
part of North America from ‘their ravages. 
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Politics and History 


The Dawes Plan in the Making. By Rufus 
C. Dawes. With a Foreword by Frank O. Lowden. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 525 pp. 
With portraits. 


The author of this work is a brother of Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, the chairman of the Committee 
of Experts. He served as chief of the staff of 
eight economic experts who accompanied General 
Dawes and Mr. Young from the United States to 
Paris. His work in that capacity placed him in the 
best possible position to write with authority on the 
economic principles involved in the Dawes plan 
and the machinery that was developed to make them 
effective. This volume tells the inside story of the 
making of the plan. For the most part it is in the 
form of a diary, kept by Mr. Dawes from day to 
day, and verified as to statements of fact from 
official reference. 


Brigham Young. By M. R. Werner. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 478 pp. With portraits. 


The man who did more than any other to give 
the Mormon religion a material embodiment and 
to bring prosperity to the Saints, who had before 
the day of his leadership endured persecution and 
poverty, was Brigham Young, President of the 
Church when it migrated to Utah and for thirty 
years of its sojourn in the promised land. He was 
the one great empire-builder of our Western frontier, 
a pioneer in more senses than one. He died almost 
fifty years ago—and now for the first time we have a 
biography of him that is unmarked by partisan bias. 
Mr. Werner found it impossible to make Brigham 
Young’s story intelligible to this generation without 
some understanding of the strange career of Joseph 
Smith, and so he has included in his book a sketch 
of the founder of Mormonism. In the lives of these 
two men the rise and growth of the Mormon re- 
ligion were incarnated. Mr. Werner’s book is thus 
a history of Mormonism itself. So intense was the 
feeling aroused in the Eastern States against the 
practice of polygamy in Utah and so bitter the 
memories of Mormon conflicts with immigrant 
parties a few years before the Civil War, that the 
real significance of Brigham Young’s work in 
founding a state on the shores of Great Salt Lake 
was largely obscured. Taken in connection with 
the attendant circumstances, it was, as Mr. Werner 
makes clear, a truly brilliant achievement. 


A History of the United States. By Edward 
Channing. Macmillan. Vol. VI: The War for 
Southern Independence. 645 pp. With maps. 

Half of Professor Channing’s new volume of 
United States history is devoted to the political 
an’ social developments leading up to the Civil 
War, while the remaining half is concerned with the 


war itself. In this, as in the earlier volumes cf 
Professor Channing’s work, statements made in the 
text are abundantly fortified by foot-note citations 
of authorities. Use has been made of manuscript 
sources for this period, some of which have come to 
light within the past few years. 


A Political and Social History of the United 
States: 1492-1828. By Homer C. Hockett. Mac- 
millan. 438 pp. With maps. 


Subordinating the purely military aspects of the 
story, and placing emphasis on the political, social 
and economic developments of the period, Professor 
Hockett has produced a readable and suggestive 
account of our colonial beginnings and of the first 
four decades of our national life. By the liberal use 
of maps, together with full and illuminating text 
descriptions, the author has been able to picture the 
westward territorial expansion from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Mississippi River in a striking way. 
He has made a book for students of American history 
as well as for the general reader. 


A. Political and Social History of the United 
States: 1829-1925. By Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 
Macmillan. 576 pp. With maps. 


Professor Schlesinger, in a companion volume to 
Professor Hockett’s book, carries on the story 
from 1829 to the present day. In method of presen- 
tation the two books are similar, but the record of 
the past one hundred years appears as a part of 
world history and not so much as an isolated de- 
velopment. The story begins with the accession 
of President Jackson and closes with the election 
of President Coolidge. 


The Political Parties of To-day: a Study in 
Republican and Democratic Politics. By Arthur 
N. Holcombe. Harper and Brothers. 399 pp. 
With map. 

In this book the philosophical method is united 
with the historical. It is likely that the general 
reader will find the treatise most useful as a history 
of party development. The author treats national 
politics from three viewpoints—the constitutional, 
the economic, and the sectional. 


The Campaign of 1864 in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia and the Expedition to Lynchburg. By H. 
A. Du Pont. National Americana Society. 188 pp. 
With maps. 

Colonel Du Pont, who many years later became 
a United States Senator from Delaware, took part 
in the famous ‘‘ Valley Campaign” of 1864 as chief 
of artillery. He was then a young West Point 
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graduate, and had already won distinction in the 
operations of the Federal Army in Virginia. His 
present account of the campaign and of the expedi- 
tion to Lynchburg, though written sixty years after 
the events which it relates, is based on official 
records and on confidential letters which the 
author wrote to his father from the battlefield. 


The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763. By Louis 
K. Koontz. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 186 pp. 


It is altogether fitting that the Virginia frontier 
of the French and Indian War period should be the 
subject of a university monograph. Perhaps we 
do not always remember that in the mid-years of 
the eighteenth century Virginia’s frontier ran from 
the site of Pittsburgh to the borders of the Caro- 
linas, and her territory extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi. Thus, the Virginia colony 
was brought in contact with the ambitions of 
France, to the West and North, and with the 
Indians who sided with the French. As Dr. Koontz 
reminds us, Virginia fired the first shot in the 
French and Indian War. 


Moses Montefiore. By Paul Goodman. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 
255 pp. 

This little book treats of Sir Moses Montefiore 
as the outstanding Jewish figure of the Nineteenth 
Century. He was, at any rate, the greatest English 
Jew of his time, with the possible exception of Lord 
Beaconsfield. His philanthropic work made him an 
international figure, and the fact that he lived 
to be a centenarian heightened the world’s interest 
in his personality. He died in 1885. 

The Return of the Kings: Facts About the 
Conspiracy for the Restoration of the Monarchy 
in Central Europe. By X7. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 271 pp. 

Something of the attitude of those members of 


European royal houses who were displaced as a 
result of the founding of republics in 1918 is dis- 
closed in this book, which also purports to state 
facts concerning the conspiracy for the restoration 
of the monarchy in Central Europe. In the course 
of the narrative there are interviews with the 
Crown Princess of Germany, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Bavaria and the Empress Zita of 
Austria. 

Rosa Luxemburg Letters to Karl and Luise 
Kautsky from 1896 to 1918. Edited by Luise 
Kautsky and Translated from the German by 
Louis P. Lochner. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany. 228pp. 

Letters written during a period of twenty-two 
years by the brilliant Socialist and revolutionist 
wno sacrificed her life in leading the German revolt 
at the close of the World War. The letters contain 
many references to persons prominent in the 
Socialist movement prior to the war and also letters 
written from prison during the years 1915-18. 


The Public Life. 
A. Stokes Company. 
231 pp. 

Tne English publicist, J. A. Spender, has adopted 
a method of history-writing which has a peculiar 
fascination for the journalist—the grouping of his 
comments on public affairs around the outstanding 
personalities of the period under discussion. In the 
two volumes entitled ‘‘The Public Life” he touches 
on the careers of most of the great British states- 
men of the past seventy-five years, dealing with 
them chiefly in their relations to the government 
and politics of their times. There is one especially 
interesting chapter entitled ‘““The Men of the Great 
War” which has to do mainly with Asquith, Grey 
and Lloyd George. There are also some worth- 
while paragraphs on ‘‘The Coming of Labor.” By 
way of comparing American public life with British, 
Mr. Spender discusses the American Constitution 
and its results, with personal allusions to Presidents 
Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson. 


By J. A. Spender. Frederick 
Vol. I: 236 pp. Vol. II: 





Travel and 


SoYou’re Going toItaly? By Clara FE. Laughlin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 4093 pp. II. 


A book intended not to supplant Baedeker but to 
supplement him. The guide-book will always be 
needed, but few travelers will be content with 
merely what the guide-book gives them. It is 
comprehensive, and it covers many topics which can 
hardly receive any attention at all from the tourist 
who is making a sojourn of less than a month in such 
a country as Italy. Yet the very fact that it does 
tell about so many places and things keeps it, for 
sheer lack of space, from giving desired information 
on many points of interest to the observant traveler. 
It is here that Miss Laughlin comes to the rescue with 
a rich store of facts and gossip relating to Italy, 
much of which cannot fail to entertain and instruct 
the foreign visitor on his first or second trip to that 
storied land. The value of the book lies in the fact 
that it is written out of the abundance of the author’s 
personal knowledge and experience. 


Description 


Finland and Its People. 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 


By Robert Medill. 
118 pp. Ill. 


Finland is one of the new European republics 
which should be better known to Americans. The 
scenic attractions of the country as set forth in this 
little book by Mr. Medill should interest those 
American globe trotters who have grown weary of 
the usual tourist routes, while his account of 
Helsingfors and other Finnish cities shows us that 
the Finnish people are grappling with the serious 
problems of modern life. . 


Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes. By Charles 
Wendell Townsend. New Edition—With an Intro- 
duction by Ralph Hoffmann. Boston: L. C. Page & 
311 pp. Til. 


The dunes and marshes here described are those 
of the Massachusetts coast, which Dr. Townsend 
has known we'll for many years. He knows them 
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especially as the homes of many varieties of both 
lanl and water birds, whose habits he has observed 
in the same painstaking way. The book as a whole 
is a contribution to nature study after the Gilbert 
White order. 


Garden: the Arnold 
Boston: The 


America’s Greatest 
Arboretum. By E. H. Wilson. 
Stratford Company. 123 pp. IIL 


A description of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University by a naturalist and horticulturist of 
world-wide reputation. An interesting feature of 
the book is the attention devoted by the author to 
native American shrubs. There are special chapters 
n ‘Oaks and Hickories,’’ ‘‘Rhododendrons and 
Mountain Laurel,” ‘Conifers,’ and ‘Climbing 
Plants.” The account has thus been expanded 
considerably. This book is said to be the first 
complete history and guide of the Arboretum ever 
published. 


Adventures with Rod and Harpoon along the 
Florida Keys. By Wendell Endicott. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 273 pp. IIl 


Mr. Endicott’s adventures with the tarpon and 
other sea fish off the Florida coast are thrilling in 
themselves, and even for those who cannot take 
part in the sport, his description of the Florida Keys 
is remarkably vivid. To the sportsman, Mr. 
Endicott gives the substantial advice of a seasoned 
expert in Florida fishing, and unreservedly yields up 
the secrets of the best fishing grounds in the suc- 
cessive seasons. 


The Spell of Normandy. By Francis Miltoun. 
Boston: L. C. Page. 448 pp. Ill. 

An account of the rambles of an author and 
artist especially interested in the roads, the forests, 
the industries, the architecture and the popular 
customs of the Norman countryside. 





Books for 


The New International Year Book: a Com- 
pendium of the World’s Progress for the Year 
1924. Editors: Frank Moore Colby; Herbert 
Treadwell Wade. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
808 pp. With Maps and Illustrations. 


For more than a quarter of a century the “ Year 
Book” was edited by the late Frank Moore Colby, 
whose death occurred after the planning and 
organization of the 1924 volume but while the work 
on that volume was still in progress. Mr. Colby’s 
successor in the editorship is Mr. Herbert T. Wade 
who had long been a member of the editorial staff. 
So far as externals are concerned, there is little to 
distinguish the new volume from its predecessors, 
unless it be the interest and variety of the illus- 
trations. Under the head of ‘International 
Affairs” there are discussions of the Dawes Plan, 
the efforts of the year toward peace and arbitration 
and the changes in European government. Among 
American topics the Ku Klux Klan and Prohibition 
receive extended treatment. There are the usual 
summaries of progress in literature, art and science. 
Much space is given to developments in engineering 
and mechanical invention. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 
Buffalo: Frontier Press Company. 2172 pp. IIL. 


We have long been accustomed to think of an 
encyclopedia, or any other reference work of general 
information, as made up of a series of from ten to 
thirty or more volumes, subject to periodical 
revision. The body of known facts in every field 
of knowledge is far greater to-day than in any earlier 
period of recorded history. Yet there are those 
who have the temerity to compress within the limits 
of a — volume the facts in all departments of 
knowledge which they regard as essential. We do 
not pretend to say that the “Lincoln Library” fully 
meets the needs of every possible seeker for infor- 
mation, for we do not believe that such a work has 
ever \ t been published, even in fifty volumes. But 
we do maintain that the publishers of the “ Lincoln 


Reference 


Library” have made extraordinarily good use of the 
2100 printed pages of which their one-volume 
“library” is composed. The department of “ Educa- 
tion,” contributed by Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is admirable in every way. So, 
too, is the section on ‘‘Government and Politics” 
(114 pages), all of which was written by former 
President David P. Barrows, of the University of 
California, and these articles, in method and spirit, 
seem to represent fairly the work as a whole. 


The Abridged Compendium of American 
Genealogy: First Families of America: a Genea- 
logical Encyclopedia of the United States. 
Edited by Frederick A. Virkus—under direction of 
Albert Nelson Marquis. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & 
Company. 1148 pp. 


Students of American genealogy have usually been 
compelled to make their researches in one or more of 
the very few public or private libraries in the 
country which maintain genealogical departments. 
Printed family genealogies are naturally found in 
very few public libraries because of their limited . 
editions. Thus the general public has had scant 
opportunity to trace out lineages save at consider- 
able expense. This new compendium, brought out 
by the publishers of ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” is an 
attempt to compress the lineages contained in 
thousands of individual family genealogies into a 
single volume, so that even the small public library 
may have at least one book summarizing the records 
of American “first families.” 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. 
Fowler. Oxford University Press. 1020 pp. 

The merits of the “Concise Oxford Dictionary” 
have been generally recognized. The new pocket 
edition, beautifully printed and bound, includes 
many words which came into recognition during the 
World War. The last volume of the original 
“Oxford” is now appearing in sections. 
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Good Reading for the Motorist 


Gasoline: What Everyone should Know about 
It. ByT.A. Boyd. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
21rpp. Til. 


Fifteen thousand gallons of ‘“‘gas”’ are consumed 
every minute on American streets and highways, yet 
the average man’s knowledge of the fuel is almost 
nil. Mr. Boyd is importantly connected with the 
reseurch end of the motor industry, and he has 
succeeded in making a most readable story. Weare 
told how crude oil is extracted from the ground, how 
its lighter elements are separated by distillation, 
how the resulting gasoline is ‘‘ washed” and refined. 
There are, besides, chapters on cracked and natural 
gasoline, which came into use under the impulse of 
necessity and now comprise more than a third of our 
total consumption. 


Model T Ford Car: Construction, Operation, 
and Repair. By Victor W. Pagé. Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company. 455 pp. III. 

We are told that more than seven thousand 
persons each day buy Fords, which may explain the 
reason for this new and revised edition of a practical 
reference book. The author has kept in mind the 
fact that Ford owners are often their own repair- 
men, and his detailed instruction and advice are 
accompanied by innumerable illustrations, from 
photographs as well as diagrams. More than a 
third of this standard manual is devoted to trucks 
and tractors. 


Model Making. Edited by Raymond Francis 
Yates. Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
428 pp. Il. 


If a book on Ford cars has a sales appeal among 
ten million owners, how many persons will be 
interested in the announcement of a new book on 
the design and construction of models? The 
question need not be answered. That the volume 
has been prepared and published, confirms the 
existence of a growing group of tinkerers. There 
are chapters on equipment, which must include 
an inexpensive lathe; and there are descridtions 
of models—actually made, by amateurs—of en- 
gines, boilers, locomotives, cranes, airplanes, and 
boats. The author reminds us that model-ma':- 
ing, while perhaps a hobby, develops valuable 
knowledge, and the cellar workshop may earn aa 
honest penny. 





Automobile Starting, Lighting, and Icnitioa 
Systems. By Victor W. Pasi. Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company. 892 pp. Iil. 

Almost as important in a modern automobile as 
the engine itself, or the line of gasoline supply and 
consumption, is the electrical circuit. In this book 
we have description and explanation of the storage 
battery, the starter, the generator, and the ignition 
and lighting systems, not for one car alone but for all 
the leading makes. Sucha book is of immense value 
to motorists and mechanics. 





Economics and Business 


Holmes 
Bobbs- 


By George E. 
Indianapolis: 


Federal Income Tax. 
of the New York Bar. 
Merrill Company. 2007 pp. 


““Holmes on Federal Income Tax”’ was long ago 
accepted as a standard work in its field. In the two 
years that have elapsed since the publication of the 
1923 edition, there has been a steady development 
of the income-tax law through the process of 
administrative and judicial interpretation. While 
many important questions still remain unsettled, it 
is important that everyone who is interested in the 
law should have before him a complete and adequate 
exposition of the decisions that have thus far been 
reached. Nowhere, we believe, can so satisfactory a 
statement be found as in this new edition of ‘‘Tederal 
Income Tax.” This is a book of 2000 pages, a 
veritable encyclopedia of the subject. 


International Economic Policies: a Survey of 
the Economics of Diplomacy. By William Smith 
Culbertson. D. Appleton and Company. 575 pp. 


From the Great War we learned something about 
the importance of economic factors in shaping 
national policies, as well as the decisive part played 
by economics in war-making itself. Mr. Culbertson, 
who has only recently resigned from the United 
States Tariff Commission to become our Minister 


to Rumania, has long been occupied with special 
studies in the field of international economics. 
With our domestic tariff problem he is not especially 
concerned in this work. Yet it is obvious that his 
researches in his official capacity have contributed 
much of the data on which his book is based. In an 
introductory chapter Mr. Culbertson sketches the 
historical background of present-day economic 
rivalries and then takes up the factors affecting 
the direct commercial relations and negotiations of 
States — including tariff-bargaining, commercial 
treaties, ‘‘most-favored-nation”’ treatment, colonial 
policies, the closed door and the open door. In the 
final chapters national and international problems 
arising from foreign trade and ocean transportation 
are considered. 


The Making of a Stockbroker. By [:dwin 
Lefévre. George H. Doran Company. 341 pp. 


Mr. Lefévre’s new book tells us how the Wall 
Street game is played, but beyond that the author's 
purpose is to show that there are honest stock- 
brokers whose honor is as jealously guarded as that 
of any other profession or business. His effort 
is to show that practices once tolerated in Wall 
Street are no longer typical. The stockbroker 0! 
to-day is presented as a responsible, self-respecting 
citizen. 
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